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Used by 


Used by the leading airplane 
previously obtained on other 


manufacturers, this machine has 
often doubling i. over figures 


The work is held within the workhead so that the hole is ground 
absolutely at right angles to the attaching flange and concentric with 
the outside skirt. Thus the cylinder, the very heart of the engine, is 
machined to give as near as possible to one hundred per cent efficiency. 


The Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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YOU LAND ON CUSHIONS 

OF AIR ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 


Gliding swiftly down to a landing 
field that seems to rush up to 
meet you — a smooth glide while 
almost inch by inch the landing 
wheels reach for the runway — 

They touch — and you hardly 
know the taxiing plane is on the 
solid earth. Again Gruss Aero 
Struts have helped to make a 
perfect landing. 

The Gruss Aero Strut for land- 
ing gears provides a cushion of 
air for landing, combined with a 
hydraulic rebound check. When 
taxiing, a free and unrestricted 
movement of the air cushion 
takes up all shock and strain and per- 
mits quieker take-off and shorter landings. 



More than 75% of the shock 
is absorbed by the Gruss Aero 
Strut, a much higher efficiency 
than any other known type of 
absorber. 

Prominent makers of aircraft 
use Gruss Aero Struts as standard 
equipment. These Struts are air, 
oil and water tight — need a mini- 
mum of service and attention, 
and are economical and safe in 
operation. They are simple in 
construction and light in weight. 
They are the finest absorbers 
available. Look for them on lead- 
ing makes of planes. 

Our engineering department is at the 
disposal of any one desiring information. 


Gruss Aero Strut 

Manufactured by GRUSS AIR SPRING COMPANY of America 
Aeronautical Division 

220 NINTH STREET • SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Know these 


Jjonotoapt Facts 

Ninety Percent of American 
light planes in 1928 were > 


Monocoupes 



| The Monocoupe is still the 
| lowest priced approved 

I plane in the world and will 
continue to give the greatest 

I I value for every dollar. 

*2675 

I 1 Flyaway at Moline, Illinois 


More Monocoupes sold during first year of production than any other commercial 
plane in history of the industry. Service Stations in over a hundred airports. 

Out of the large number of Monocoupes in service in 1928, the majority in hands of 
amateurs, there were fewer fatal accidents than sustained by the few well known 
multi-motored planes in service which were piloted by men of long experience. 

money in any race meet although 
of approximately twice the 

commercial airplane is subjected to the vigorous stunting given the 
Monocoupe. There has never been a structural failure. 

It is not only approved by the Department of Commerce but 
all materials and workmanship viewed by a government in- 
spector on duty at all times. 

Instruction time before solo has proven materially less. 

A new standard of uniformity and interchangeabil- 
ity of parts. The Monocoupe is one of the very 
few planes sold with a guarantee that includes 
the plane and motor as a single unit. 

MONO-AIRCRAFT 
COR 1*0 RATION 

,1 Subsidiary of 
Allied Aviation Industries 

ILLINOIS 
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The New 
C - II W alter 

For over nine hours daily on 

Spartan. C-3 Walter was 'llown at 
full throttle to test its efficiency. 
At the end of 150 hours it had 
llown 13,500 miles without re- 

Vhat flight surpassed earlier Spar- 
tan ideals of dependability and 
established conclusively that the 
Spartan C-3, Walter-powered, is 
the new standard ofairplane value. 



S I* A IK T A \ 
Aircraft 
C o m p a ■■ y 

Tulsn. Oklahoma 



The New 
C - II Challenger 

Heavier, more powerful than its 
eruisingmate,theSpartanC-3Chul- 
lenger is an expression of taste 
in aircraft. Beautifully stream- 
lined, it is distinctively Spartan in 
both safety and performance and 
at the Detroit Show won instant 
and widespread approval. Power- 
ed with the Curtiss -Challenger, 
1 70-horsepower motor, the Spar- 
tan C-3 Challenger is the outstand- 
ing commercial biplane of the day. 
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^NEW SERIES SIEMENS^ 


FACTOR TWO i QUALITY 

Speed, comfort and safety in 
aerial transportation are in 
direct proportion to the 
QUALITY of a plane’s power 
unit . . . 

. . . Siemens’ engineering . . . 
always in the forefront . . . 
makes possible the perform* 
ance claim of the 

NEW SERIES SIEMENS: 
SMOOTHNESS OF RUNNING 
. . . EFFICIENCY . . . 

. . . DEPENDABILITY . . . 

K. G. FRANK 

Consulting Engineer 

75 West Street New York City 

SIEMENS AND HALSKE, A. G. 



"Tl Watch this space for our future advertisements that will describe 
IL additional features of the NEW SERIES SIEMENS— availability 


f 
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■INTERESTING 

if True-.... 

And It IS True ! 

P erformance data on the Davis V-3 Mono- 
plane, as one reader remarked, is "interesting, 
if true" . . . We're glad to reply that it is true — buc even then it 
tells only part of the story. 

Here's a two-place plane you can cruise at eighty — with a fuel 
consumption of only 4 'A gallons per hour. Full throttle, and 
you're doing better than ninety-five. 

You'll find stability you've never before experienced in a plane 
of its size — stability you have previously expected only in larger 
and heavier planes. 

Put it through its paces before you bring it down to a landing 
at thirty-eight to forty miles an hour . . . Then you'll have a new 
idea of the performance possible in a two-place monoplane of 
sound and advanced design. 

Sturdy, rugged, the Davis V-3 is ideal for student training and 
the private owner . . . You can never 
fully appreciate it until you've flown 
it — but you will be interested in the 
complete story of the V-3. Write for it. 

Many rich territories are still open. Re- 
sponsible dealers are invited to write for 
complete details of the Davis Franchise. 

DAVIS AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Richmond, Indiana 


$ 2 965 

Flyaway a, field 




Service Ceiling 
High Speed 
Landing Speed 
Cruising Speed 

Climb 

Fuel Coasumptioo as Cruising Speed 


PERFORMANCE (Actual) 




fAVIS 

MONOPLANE 

A TWO-PLACE HIGH-WING MONOPLANE— -THE AMERICAN MOTH* 
THANK YOU tor mentioning 
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A new means of decreasing aircraft 
weight! Use Bohnalile X for many 
of the engine parts as well as in- 
numerable other hardware items 
of the ship. 

This new light alloy — 36% lighter 
than aluminum and 78% lighter 


than iron — is being used for cast 
ings, forgings and extrusion. 

Send us your blue prints. Let our 
aircraft engineering department 
show you new ways and means 
weight reduction. Write today 
complete information. 


Aircraft Division 

BRASS CORPORATION, 
Philadelphia I 
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Wrist Pins 
Cam Rollers 
lers • Tappet 
tie Guides ' 
ust Washers 
'Value Seats 
■ead Studs ' 


T O be accorded a place in an 
aircraft engine sponsored by so 
distinguished a name as Curtiss is 
in itself eloquent recognition of the 
superior precision and dependabil- 
ity of Ex-Cell-O products. 


Ex-Cell-O is equipped for the com- 
plete production of parts of more 
than usual accuracy— from raw ma- 
terial to finished product. Ex-Cell-O 
parts are made exclusively to manu- 
facturer’s specifications. 


The accompanying lists are but an 
indication of the complete Ex-Cell-O 


E N G E R 


Special Bolts and Screws ’ 
Valve Stem Collars ' Cyl- 
inder Studs ’ Crankcase 
Studs ' Propeller Hub 
Cones 'Propeller HubNuts 
' Tachometer Drive Shafts 
' Auxiliary Drive Shafts 


EX-CELL-O TOO L & MFC. CO. 

1226 OAKMAN BLVD. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Travel Air Adopts Aerol 
Strut Three-Point Suspension 


Among the new and interesting features that 
have been incorporated into the new Travel 
Air Cabin Monoplane is Aerol Strut Three- 
Point Suspension. This step 
insures a higher degree of land- 
ing, safety, taxiing smooth- 
ness and take-off ability than 
ever achieved before. 

The above view of a Travel 
Air Monoplane shows the tail 
wheel unit installation and the 
completeness of Aerol Strut 
Three-Point Suspension. The 
rear wheel unit functions the 
same as the two main strut 
units. It was developed in 
response to a demand on the 
part of manufacturers and 
pilots for a unit that would 


complete the job of ship protection; 
the job that Aerol Struts had so ably 
begun. 

Other far-sighted manufactur- 
ers are now working with our 
engineers in incorporating the 
tail units into their design. We 
confidently believe that Aerol 
Strut Three-Point Suspension 
will enjoy the same accep- 
tance that has been accorded 
Aerol Struts, which are now 
standard equipment on twenty - 
two makes of ships and op- 
tional on practically all other's. 
Aerol Struts are manufactured 
by the Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 



ASK THE PILOTS WHO LAND ON THEM 


AEROL^ 





mentioning AVIATION 
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T HE successful carrying out of air- 
port and aviation projects for 
A. D. C. clients, among whom are — 
Airview Flying Service, Inc. 

Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America 
New Cumberland Airport 
Central (Phila.- Camden) Airport 
Keystone Aircraft Corporation 
Norfolk City Airport 
Fliland (Pittsburgh) Airport 

denotes the value of co-ordinating the 
efforts of pilot, engineer and planner with 
practical business experience— with one 
profit — in one organization. 


A.irport Development &) 
Construction Co. 

Mitten Building Philadelphia 

CONSULTANTS ' ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS 
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Mjngmes 

that reflect Accuracy in 
its highest power 


l )slwrTi PPERMOS T in the mind of 
|,(< the pilot is the trustworthi- 

H r- rmlra ness °f his Engine — for a 
' S n ° h etter than its 

engine is no better than the 
degree of accuracy with which each part 
is manufactured. 

Axelson Airplane Engines are the product 
of yj years' experience, focused in one 
organization, engaged in the art of fine 
tool making and precision mechanical 
manufacture. 

During these 37 years Axelson has pro- 
duced many millions of dollars' worth of 
al products 
a lathes, g 

pumps, and other 

works requiring a knowledge of the most 
advanced methods of metal analyses, heat- 
ing treatment, precision measurements 


AXEISOK 


Axelson Machine Company 

Corner Randolph St. and Boyle Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 
(P. O. Box 337) 


UHPLANE 


Emoimes 


THANK YOU tor mentioning 
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O LD-TIME mechanics and 
manufacturers know 
from experience that they can 
count absolutely on U. S. 
Portable Electric Drills — and 
for an amazingly long time. 
Here is one that is looked 
upon as the most powerful 
%-inch drill made. Especially 
desirable for driving cylinder 
hones and grinders, and for all 
other continuous heavy duty. 
Yet it is surprisingly quiet and 
light in weight for such a tool. 


Wostinghouse Electric International Co. 
150 Broadway, New York City 


Only. . .$7 8 

Ask Your Jobber or Write Us. 


The United States Electrical Tool Co- 

CINCINNATI , OHIO, U.S.A. 
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SIKORSKY 


A M P H I B I O N 




The UNPRECEDENTED 
DEMAND FOR THE 
SIKORSKY AMPHIB- 
ION forces us to an- 
nounce regretfully our 
inability to fill new 
orders for four months 

discriminating 

purchasers say, how- 
ever, that the Sikorsky 
is worth waiting for. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

"—WORLD'S OLDEST FLYING ORGANIZATION" 


Sole Sales Agents for SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION 



27 West 57th Street, New York City 


THANK YOU 
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Travel Air Questionnaires 
Still Pour in 

Owner Satisfaction 
Everywhere — 



Free on Request ~The Story of Travel Air ” New Edition 
"The Standard of Aircraft Comparison ” 

TRAVEL AIR COMPANY 

WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Increase the 


safety factor— without 
increasing weight — 


More bearing capacity, longer bearing life — without an additional inch 
of space or ounce of weight! Fafnir Ball Bearings will increase the safety 
factor in both motors and planes. ' Here are three of the reasons! 
X. Only Fafnir Ball Bearings have molybdenum steel — the toughest, 
most wear-resistant steel known — in both rings and balls. 2. Unusual 
accuracy of internal and external dimensions maintained by a highly 
scientific inspection system. 23% of the entire factory personnel are 
inspectors. 3. Larger balls. Ball bearing capacity is directly proportion- 
ate to the size of ball. *| Fafnir offers you the facilities and engineering 
skill of one of the world’s largest manufacturers of ball bearings to show 
you what these advantages of Fafnir Ball Bearings can mean in your 
product. Engineering Data Sheets will be sent on request. THE 
FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Newark. Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia 



FAFNM 

BALL BEARINGS 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BALL BEARINGS IN 


AMERICA 


THANK 
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SCINTI LLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 

Are Selected Because of Their 
Dependability — Simplicity — Accessibility 



CURTISS CHALLENGER ENGINE 


Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos are Standard Equipment 
on Aircraft Engines Built by 


AXELSON MACHINE 
COMPANY 

BROWNBACK MOTOR 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CURTISS AEROPLANE 
& MOTOR CO. 
KIMBALL AIRCRAFT 
KINNER AIRPLANE & 

LE BLOND AIRCRAFT 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 
PRATT^&^HITNEY 

R moducts. INC. 

SZEKELY AIRCRAFT 
THE AIRCRAFT ENGINE 


IE MOTORS C< 
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MANEUVERABI 


LITY 



Watch the graceful gull— from high 
aloft swoop suddenly down — poise an 
instant over the water— snatch its finny 
prey — and soar away into the blue 
... all with effortless ease. There you 
have an interesting parallel to the 
inherent maneuverability 
of THE FLEET. Only a 
rugged plane with bird-like 
flying qualities could equal 
its instant responsiveness to 
the controls . . . that sin- 
gularly satisfying “feel” of 
a perfectly balanced piece 


of mechanism. Built to a standard — 
not to a price— The Fleet is amazingly 
easy to fly. Its take-off is short and 
smooth, and in landing it glides gently 
to earth like a homing pigeon returning 
to its loft. In selecting the ideal plane 
for your private use — or the 
perfect plane for training 
purposes — read the fasci- 
nating story of THE FLEET. 
A copy will be sent on re- 
quest. Fleet Aircraft Incor- 
porated, 2050 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 



FLEET AIRCRAFT 
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AL MAGAZINE 


A DECLARATION OF 

Publishing Policy 


■ he INTEREST of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company in aeronautical matters, long 
apparent to the readers of many of our publications, 
entered upon a new phase with the recent purchase 
of Aviation. With the acquisition of this magazine 
we became a part of the aeronautical industry, with 
a direct share in its interests and a responsibility to 
make our contribution to its welfare. We now pause 
in the early stages of this undertaking to survey our 
place in the industry and declare our policy. 

F or the rapidity of the recent growth of the air- 
plane industry, and especially for the sudden in- 
crease of popular interest in its work and acceptance 
of its products, history hardly offers a precedent. No 
individual can hope to keep his eye upon the manifold 
facets of the industry’s spreading activities. Under 
these conditions of constant change the functions of 
the trade and technical press arc of particular im- 
portance. To sort out the historic events among the 
ephemeral, to segregate the important news from the 
trivial, to interpret its significance, to make periodic 
report upon the state of development and the progress 
of the arts and sciences entering into the industry, 
and to present all this in convenient form for the 
busy reader is to perform a public service of no small 
magnitude. To its performance our best efforts and 
resources shall be devoted. 

B ut that is not the end of our responsibility. We 
recognize a dual function — to inform and to 
counsel. A horde of alternative undertakings arc 
clamorous for the industry’s attention and support. 
Not all aeronautical activities are wisely planned. 
There is a lavish pouring out of effort which, from 
the very manner of its expenditure, has but little 
chance of proving fruitful. In holding the scale 
upon the trend of events, in forecasting the future 
or in drawing lessons from the past, we seek to 


represent the industry's soundest and best judged 
opinions. We hold before ourselves the ideal of an 
equal readiness to criticise wherever criticism is 
needed, or to praise wherever praise is justified. 
An editorial page affords no shelter for harmless 
platitudes. 

T he need of the aircraft industry and of com- 
mercial aircraft operation for trade and technical 
publications may grow varied and complex beyond 
the possibility of present foresight. To keep abreast 
of the demands and to meet them as they arise will 
be our objective. It becomes a part of our fixed 
policy backed by all our resources. The adding to 
our group of publications of the oldest and best 
known American aeronautical paper was the initial 

T he inclusion of an aviation magazine in our 
group does not imply any diminution of the in- 
terest already displayed in aeronautical matters by 
other McGraw-Hill publications. The aeronautical 
industry should be harmonious and coherent, but it 
cannot be isolated. It meets with many other in- 
dustries and professions at many points of contact, 
and it needs the help of many specialists. To them, 
in return, it brings the services of an indispensable 
new vehicle of high-speed transport, an instrument 
of which every business enterprise will have occasion 
to make use. Through the possession of twenty-six 
magazines covering a wide range of industry, we 
have an exceptional opportunity to stimulate mutual 
understanding for mutual profit, keeping our readers 
informed on the development of the airplane and 
airship as new tools of business, on what aircraft 
can do for them and what the aircraft industry needs 
that they, in turn, can supply. It will be an essential 
feature of our future policy to use that opportunity to 
the limit. 



EDWARD P. WARNER 


Edward P. Warner 


EDITOR OF “AVIATION” 


R ECOGNIZING the obligation implied in the 
declaration of policy on the first text page, 
we announce that on July 1, Edward P. Warner, 
recently resigned as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics and professor of aeronautical engi- 
neering at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
become editor of Aviation. In addition to serving 
in this capacity he will also have a broader relation- 
ship to McGraw-Hill as a counsellor on aeronautical 
matters more specifically within the editorial fields 
■of other publications of this house. In this manner 
it is expected that not only will Aviation enhance 
its present prestige and extend its influence as the 
oldest and best known American aeronautical maga- 
zine, but that McGraw-Hill service as a whole to the 
industry will be more fully developed and correlated. 

M r. Warner has had a distinguished career in 
the aeronautical industry, extending over a long 
period of time and embracing a variety of activities 
and relationships. His interest as a student of avia- 
tion dates from 1910 when he constructed a glider 
that subsequently took a prize in the first intercol- 
legiate and interscholastic glider meet ever held, at 
the Squantum Aviation Field near Boston, in the 
Spring of 1911. His active participation in the in- 
dustry began about the time of the entry of the 
United States in the World War, and from that 
time to the present he has been active as an author, 
teacher and public servant in the field of aeronautics. 

as an author Mr. Warner has made important 
-Lx. contributions to aeronautical literature. Among 
these are three reports of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics relating to original re- 
searches, respectively, in the statical longitudinal 
stability of airplanes; the measurement of angles 
of attack and air speed maneuvers, with special 
reference to the causes and prevention of spinning; 
and to the facile solution of problems of airplane 
wing truss stress analysis by the use of simplifying 
charts and tabulations. 

O UT of his experience as a teacher have come 
two volumes, one on “Aerostatics” and the other 
on “Aerodynamics of Airplane Design.” The latter 
was honored by the award of the medal of the Aero • 


Club of France for the best technical aeronautical 
work published in 1927 in any language. Current 
literature also has recorded Mr. Warner’s contribu- 
tions. He assisted in the preparation of the early 
numbers of Aviation and has been an intermittent 
contributor to the magazine throughout its life. 
Through the Society of Automotive Engineers he 
presented a study of the development of simplified 
formulas for airplane performance prediction, and 
another communication on the design of commercial 
airplanes. 


I N addition to his work in the Navy Department 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology Mr. 
Warner has served as chief physicist for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and was tech- 
nical attache for that body in Europe in 1920. In 
Massachusetts he served as chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Aeronautics, and of the 
Boston Municipal Air Board. Mr. Warner has also 
been active in engineering societies. For one year 
he was second vice-president of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers for Aeronautical Engineering and 
is now first vice-president of that society. He was 
also chairman for one year of the aeronautical division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

W ITH this rich background of training and ex- 
perience, reflecting not only a broad knowledge 
of aeronautical matters but also a comprehension of 
the problems of the aircraft industry, Mr. Warner 
assumes the editorship of Aviation. Under his 
leadership the publishers are confident that the mag- 
azine will not only continue the excellent service it 
has rendered thus far, but will go forward to greater 
achievements in the interest of the aircraft industry. 


with the magazine after July 1 as contributing 
editor. During his travels in Europe this summer he 
will represent the magazine and will report his ob- 
servations on European progress and activities in the 


field of aeronautics. 
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of Curtiss Flying 




F ORMATION of Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., 
with headquarters at 25-27 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y., is perhaps one of the most interesting 
developments from a merchandising standpoint that has 
taken place in the aeronautic industry. 

This Curtiss organization is nothing more or less than 
a nation-wide distributing agency, both wholesale and 
retail, for aircraft engines, supplies and accessories, and 
half a dozen lines of planes. In itself, the organization 
of a concern to handle this number of aeronautical prod- 
ucts throughout the nation would be worthy of comment, 
but the methods adopted by the flying service for sales 
promotion are even more noteworthy. 

The activities of the Curtiss service have been listed 
under four main headings. These are, sales, service, 
training, and operations. Each of the four activities is 
separate and is conducted by a different division of the 
company. Undoubtedly, each will show a profit; but 
even though the sales department were the only one 
of the four to show a profitable return, the operation of 
the others might be worth while. The primary reason 
for the existence of Curtiss Flying Service is to sell 


planes through its own bases and through dealers in 
every part of the country. In this work, the service, 
the operations and the training divisions of the company 
will be of the utmost importance. 

In the past, service for aircraft has not been of great 
importance. The lack of it has been extremely annoying 
at times, but it has not been particularly detrimental to 

plied it. Moreover, sales for the most 
part were made to professional pilots 
and operators, who were either in a 
position to do the work themselves, or 
to maintain their own service stations. 
Now, however, an attempt is being 
made to enlarge the market. Efforts 
are being exerted to sell planes to 
private individuals, to business houses, 
to everyone who can possibly make 
use of the airplane advantageously 
for pleasure or business. 

In attempting to sell these markets, 
the salesmen will be constantly met 
with the question, “Well, where can I 
obtain service?" The average auto- 
mobile owner, even though he may be 
quite capable of doing the mechanical 
work, does not want to bother with it. 
He is more than willing to pay for 
service if he knows it will be satis- 
factory. In fact, when a purchaser 
is called upon to make a selection 
between two automobiles, he usually 
>nicn city i. i. chooses the one on which he can 
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POLICIES 


Service 

By James P. Wines 




obtain the best service. With the airplane, the provision 
of good servicing facilities is even more important, and 
service for engines and planes unquestionably will have 
more direct bearing in the future on aircraft sales than 
any other single factor. Officials of Curtiss Flying 
Service realized this in drawing up the plans for its 

The company will be operating branches in 34 cities 
before the close of the year. These arc Atlantic City, 
N. J. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Boston, Mass. ; Bridgeport. 
Conn. ; Buffalo, N. Y. ; Chicago, III. : Cleveland and 
Columbus, O.: Denver. Colo.: Detroit. Mich.; Hart- 
ford. Conn.; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Louisville, Ky. ; Manchester, N. H. : Memphis, Tenn. : 
Moline, 111. ; Nashville, Tenn. ; New York, N. Y. ; I’alm 
Beach, Fla. ; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Portland. Me. ; Provi- 
dence. R. I.; Raleigh, N. C.: St. Louis, Mo.: San 
Francisco, Calif. : Springfield. Mass. : Syracuse. N. Y. : 
Toledo, O., and Worcester. Mass. 

At some of these places, the Curtiss organization is 
taking over smaller operators; at others, it is starting 
from the bottom, building its own 
groups in their entirety. In some 
cases, it is operating from municipal 
or privately owned fields, while in 
others it is constructing its own air- 
ports. But at each base, there will 
be a trained staff of mechanics and 
a completely equipped wood-working 
and machine shop for servicing. 


stock and equipment going into the smaller, or Class "B," 
units is $8,000, while $20,000 is being expended on each 
of the Class “A” type. 

Without taking into consideration the actual spare 
parts that are to be stocked, the headings in the catalog 
issued by the servicing department serve as an illustra- 
tion of the large amount of materials that will be avail- 
able. These headings include aluminum sheet, aluminum 
powder, anti-blush reducer, brushes, batteries, books, air- 
craft cable, ignition cable, tachometer cable, coats, dope, 
enamel, engine stands, fabric, first aid kits, summer and 
winter flying suits, funnels, flashlights, fire extinguishers, 
waterproof glue, grease,^ face masks, goggles, gloves, 


E ach Curtiss service station will 
also maintain a complete stock of 
aircraft supplies, spare parts and 
accessories. These will be principally 
for the lines of planes and engines 
handled by the Flying Service, but 
spares for other makes will also be 
kept on hand, since all types of 
engines and planes are to be serviced. 
In the territories where there is the 
greatest amount of flying activity, the 
stations will naturally be larger, and 
where there is less, they will be 
smaller. However, there will be no 
lack of equipment or supplies at any 
of them. The cost of the original 
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There will be a retail store at each unit 
where these supplies and the others handled 
by the Curtiss service stations will be dis- 
played in show cases and show windows, just 
as automobile supplies are exhibited in a retail automo- 
tive supply house. Judging from the business done by 
the older Curtiss Flying Service at the Garden City, 
L. I., N. Y., field, John G. Smithowski, general service 
manager, predicts that a tremendous volume of "over the 
counter” sales will result. A mail order business is also 
to be worked up with the plane owners in the territories 
of the various stations. This retail supply service is to 
be maintained for the class of plane owners who want to 
perform their own maintenance work. In addition to 
supplying the customers, though, the store will act as a 
stockroom for the engine and plane repair shops. It will 
also supply the dealers. 

T he mechanics employed at the various Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service units will all be schooled at the Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant of Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, Inc., 
before being sent out into the field. The course given 
at the factory has no definite limit. Some of the students 
may remain there only two months, while others will 
be kept there a full year. The flying service is interested 
only in their proficiency and in familiarizing them with 
the construction of Curtiss- products, not in the length 
of time that the schooling takes. During the training 
period, of course, the students are paid but a nominal 
wage. There are now 12 of them at the Curtiss plant. 
Some of these men hold Department of Commerce 
licenses, and others do not. However, all that are admit- 
ted to the course must show that they have had sufficient 
experience to obtain both airplane and engine mechanic's 
licenses. 

Rates for service will be standard at all Curtiss Flying 
Service units throughout the country. For mechanical 
work, the customer must pay $2 an hour in addition to 
the cost of the materials consumed, and $3 an hour for 
welding, provided only one man is assigned to the job. 
If the work is such that it requires the services of a 
mechanic’s helper, the customer must pay 75c. an hour 
for the helper’s time. These rates apply to all planes. 
The hourly charges, according to Mr. Smithowski, were 
decided upon for repair and overhaul work rather than 
the fixing of flat rates for specific jobs, because it was 
believed better work could be performed on an hourly 


basis. He pointed out that a mechanic could be em- 
ployed only for a limited time on a job if it were 
accepted at a flat rate, and that some work might be 
slighted by this system. 

For washing, washing and polishing, and storage, the 
various types of aircraft are divided into three classes. 
Group No. 1 includes Wacos, Travel Airs, Swallows, 
Curtiss "Robins” and smaller planes. The second class 
takes in Stinson, Travel Air and Lockheed monoplanes 
and others of approximately the same size, while the 
third group includes tri-engined planes and other large 
types, such as Sikorsky amphibions. Washing aircraft of 
type No. 1 will cost $6 ; type No. 2, $10, and type No. 3, 
$20. Both washing and polishing planes in the first 
group will cost $10, while the charge for this service on 
planes in the second classification is $15. There is no 
flat rate for washing and polishing planes of the last 

The rates for storage, which include the labor of mov- 
ing the planes in and out of the hangars and servicing 
with gasoline, oil and water on request, are as follows: 

Plane Type Overnight Weekly Monthly 

No. 1 $3 $15 $40 

No. 2 $3 $18 $54 

No. 3 $8 $45 $125 

Aside from its usefulness as an aid in promoting air- 
craft sales, and this cannot be minimized, the servicing 
department of Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., without ques- 
tion will be one of the most profitable divisions of the 
company. The supplies sold at retail will bring a return 
of from 30 to 50 per cent, and, even though those sold 
to dealers at wholesale prices will bring a slightly smaller 
return, the concern will realize an excellent profit on 
them. Sales of fuel and oil and rentals will provide 
an added source of income. There will also be a profit 
on labor, since the mechanics employed are to be paid 
straight salaries, which will probably range from $40 to 
$75 per week. The servicing department will be respon- 
sible for the maintenance and upkeep of the planes used 
by the training and operations divisions, but there will 
be no profit in this work, since it is to be done at cost. 
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The training division is perhaps next in importance 
to servicing in the promotion of sales. It has been esti- 
mated that more planes will be produced this year than 
there are pilots to fly them. That being the case, it stands 
to reason that more fliers must be trained if sales of 
aircraft are to increase tremendously. There is another 
point in connection with flying schools and sales, though, 
which offers a reason for the institution of schools at 
each Curtiss Flying Service base, and is why the organi- 
zation is advocating that its dealers make training one 
of their activities. This is the fact that an aviator always 
has a liking for the planes in which he was trained, and 
with that liking he is more than a good prospect for the 
purchase of one of those planes. 

G round school instruction in each of the cities, 
where the Curtiss organization is to maintain a base, 
is to be given in the down-town section in order to make 
attendance as easy as possible for the students. The 
ground school course may be taken separately, but no 
student will be admitted to the flight school without first 
having taken the ground instruction. For training with 
a view of obtaining a private pilot’s license, 50 hr. of 
ground school study will be required, while 100 hr. is re- 
quired by the flying service for all those enrolling in the 
limited commercial pilot’s course. To enter the course for 
a transport pilot’s license, even more ground instruction 
is given. 

The flight instruction, like the ground school courses, 
will be standard at every unit operated by Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service. The same syllabus of training is to be used 
by each, and, in addition, all the instructors are put 
through a school at Detroit before being sent out to the 
various bases. This is to insure a uniform method of 
instruction. The average number of hours in the air, 
which the instructors have, is 1,500. 

The 20 hr. private pilot's and the 50 hr. limited com- 
mercial pilot's courses are to be given at all the Curtiss 
units. If a student wishes to take the 200 hr. transport 
pilot’s course, however, he will be sent to one of several 
transport schools after finishing the 50 hr. course at the 
local unit. So far. only three bases have been chosen 
for conducting the longer course. These are the ones 
at Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles, although more will 
be designated later. A 20 hr. seaplane course is also to 
be offered at some of the seaports to be established by 
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the service. One of these is at Port Washington, L. I., 
N. Y. The others probably will be at Detroit, Chicago 
and on the West Coast. Department of Commerce rat- 
ings will be sought for all the Curtiss schools. 

Curtiss Flying Service is the distributor in the United 
States and Canada for Ireland “Amphiplanes,” Sikorsky 
amphibions, Curtiss "Robins,” Cessna monoplanes, and 
Command-Aire biplanes, as well as the complete line of 
planes and engines manufactured by Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Company, Inc., and it is in these planes that 
the students will receive their flight instruction. Curtiss 
“Fledglings,” powered with "Challenger” engines, have 
been adopted as the standard open training planes. To 
give the students experience in closed cabin planes. 
Cessnas and Robins will be used. These in all probability 
will be the only types in which instruction is given the 
20 hr. students. Additional types will be added for those 
taking the limited commercial pilot’s course, and the 
transport students will be trained in all the planes han- 
dled by the service. In addition, they will be given 
experience as second pilots on some of the short haul 
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passenger lines to be operated by the company. The 
Ireland boats will be used to train the seaplane student 
pilots. 

The prices for the flying courses, like all the others 
charged by the Curtiss service, are standard. They are 
as follows : 


Private $ 600 

Limited Commercial 1,500 

Transport 4,500 

Seaplane 1,000 


From the standpoint of sales promotion, the activities 
of the operations division, which include the operation 
of a taxi service from every base, crop dusting, aerial 
photography, and the establishment of short haul air 
transport lines at strategic points, may seem a little far 
fetched, but they are no more so than many of the pro- 
motional activities adopted in other industries. Curtiss 
Flying Service is interested in familiarizing the public 
with the planes it is handling. It wants the public to 
become used to seeing them in the air. It wants the 
public to become used to flying in them ; and it wants to 
demonstrate their varied uses. The only means by which 
this can be done practically is through a system such as 
the one adopted by the service. 

The equipment used by the operations division in its 
taxi service will vary at each base according to the 
amount of traffic. At Valley Stream, L. I., the new New 
York base, probably one or more planes of every type 



handled by the service will be used. In addition, the 
Valley Stream unit will operate the two tri-engined Ford 
monoplanes it now has. The minimum amount of equip- 
ment maintained at any base will not be less than two 
Robins or two Cessna monoplanes. If there is a demand 
for a larger type of plane at one of the units where only 
the small cabin planes are based, it will be a simple 
enough matter to dispatch one to that point from another 
unit. Lack of equipment can also be taken care of by 
mustering some of the training planes into service, al- 
though it is not anticipated that this will be necessary. 

The taxi service is in reality a charter service. Whether 
a trip is made with but one passenger, or with the plane 
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loaded to capacity, is immaterial. The patron pays a rate 
based on the operating cost of the plane per mile, not on 
the number of seats. As a result, he may carry as many 
friends, or as much baggage as he chooses up to the 
capacity of the plane, without additional charge. The 
tariffs are computed on a round trip basis also. If some- 
one wants to fly from New York to Boston, he will pay 
for the operation of the plane both ways, even though 
it may return empty. If he cares to have the plane lie 
over, of course, so that it may bring him back, he is 
charged for the layover. Another interesting point is 
that the patron must pay for the mileage of a plane from 
the nearest base, if he happens to be at a point where 
there is no Curtiss unit. In other words, a man in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who charters a plane for a trip to New 
York, will pay for the distance from Detroit, the nearest 
base, to Grand Rapids, from there to New York and 
from New York back to Detroit again. Distances, by the 
way, are computed from airport to airport and not from 
city to city. 

T he rates vary with the types of planes and also with 
the type of flying that is to be done. For example, 
the rate charged for a Sikorsky S-38 for ordinary cross- 
country flying is $1.60 per mile. For over water flying, 
which is defined as a route over water 40 mi. or more 
between shore lines, the rate is $1.84 per mile, while 
night flying over a lighted airway is charged for at a rate 
of $2 per mile. Charges for all other night flying are 
double the ordinary day rate. In case the actual mileage 
of a route cannot be estimated, hourly rates, based on the 
cruising speed of the plane, are charged. Rates for an 
OX powered, Robin, the lowest of any plane operated by 
the Curtiss service, are 45c. per mile for cross-country 
flying and 56c. for night flying. The Robins are not 
available for over water service. Later, when the traffic 
between any two cities warrants it, the rates may be 
reduced so that the passenger pays for the plane only one 
way. Before this occurs, however, the traffic will have to 
be heavy enough to practically assure a load on the re- 

The first airline to be established by Curtiss Flying 
Service is the one now operating from New York to 
Atlantic City, N. J. Sikorsky amphibians are used on 
this line. Another line will be operated during the winter 
along the Florida coast, while others will extend from 
New York to New England. Feeder lines to the trans- 
continental routes may also be expected to be established. 
One plane, probably of the Robin or the Cessna class, will 
be based at each unit for use in the aerial photographic 
service to be operated by the Curtiss organization, which 
will include both mapping and oblique photography. The 
flying service pilots are being trained for this work, and 
a photographic laboratory for developing and printing 
pictures has been established in New York. Crop dusting 
will be done for the most part in the South, although it 
is expected some will be performed in the North. 

It is reasonable to suspect that a person making use 
of the Curtiss charter service to any great extent will 
see the advantage of owning a plane of his own, and in 
all probability will be an exceptionally good prospect. 
While this may not be true of those taking advantage of 
the crop dusting and photographic services, these activities 
are valuable in the promotion of sales. In fact, any 
activity that gives publicity to a firm and its products 
is valuable. In the service, the operations and the train- 
ing divisions, Curtiss Flying Service has three activities 
that will do much in aiding sales. 
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Aircraft Exports for First Quarter of 1929 
Double in Value Those for 1928 Period 


United States Exports of Airplanes, 
Seaplanes and Ampliibions 



By Courts D. Rea 

Aeronautics Section, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

I T APPEARS from recently available export figures 
that the American aeronautic industry has awakened 
to the possibilities existing for sales in foreign countries ; 
also to the benefits accruing from diversifying their 
markets. 

Shipments to foreign markets in the past have been 
primarily due to the efforts of a small group of American 
companies who have played the part of pioneers in stimu- 
lating interest abroad in our production. These com- 
panies, of course, had their production up to the point 
where they were able to handle domestic sales and have 
a surplus for export. Now, even some of the smaller 
aircraft companies are establishing export departments 
and energetically seeking foreign trade. 

The value of exports of airplanes, seaplanes and am- 
phibions during the first quarter of the current year was 



$1,103,520 which is over twice the valuation of these 
shipments for the same period of 1928. The unit ex- 
ports did not increase in similar ratio, there being 69 
aircraft shipped abroad during the 1929 quarter as com- 
pared with 49 in January, February and March of 1928. 
This indicates that a larger number of manufacturers 
are getting into the export field, as the average unit value 
has decreased since early last year, when the bulk of 
foreign sales consisted of expensive military types. 

Exports of airplanes for March of this year amounted 
to 38 planes valued at $686,655. This figure represents 
the peak as to volume of exports over any previous 
month since American manufacturers participated in the 
exporting of airplanes. The accompanying graph (Fig. 
1) traces the foreign shipments over a 15 mo. period. 
It will be seen that the line plotted for sales in dollars, 
follows closely the trend of that showing units exported. 

Six countries were responsible for the unprecedented 
increase during March of 1929. Mexico purchased 18 
planes valued at $388,018. Chile 8 units at $135,300. The 
other countries participating with sizable orders were 
Japan, Canada. Cuba and French Oceania. 

One reason for the increase cannot be attributed to in- 
itiative on the part of the industry. Mexico, which pur- 
chased more airplanes than any other country early this 
year, had a reason for buying them, independent of any 
effective sales effort. That country, however, is becom- 
ing increasingly airminded. Flying clubs are being 
formed ; oil companies have been constant users of air- 
craft, and should continue to purchase them. Several 
opportunities exist for airlines in Mexico which even 
if operated by Americans will mean sales of aircraft 
for use in a foreign country. 

Chile was the second leading market for aircraft during 
the first quarter. The figure shown for that country 
represents both military and commercial types, the latter 
lor operation on air routes by the Chilean Government 
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which is keenly alive to the advantages of air trans- 
portation. Argentina which followed Chile as a market 
presents good potentialities. Much of the terrain is 
similar to that in parts of the United States and our 
aircraft should appeal to cattlemen and mine owners 
whose interests lie over a hundred miles from Buenos 
Aires. Two American commercial planes are giving 
good service in that country. Last year an appreciable 
sum of money was turned over to two well known Ar- 
gentine aviators, who came to the United States for a 
plane capable of taking them from Buenos Aires to 
Spain. It is believed that only by demonstration can the 
Argentine market be opened up adequately. 

Japan, the accompanying statistics indicate, purchased 
six airplanes at an average value of $15,500. These 
were commercial types to be used for operation of an 
airline, signifying that a new field has opened up for our 
aircraft, as heretofore our shipments to Japan have been 
comparatively small and irregular. 

During the first quarter of the current year the United 
States exported but one airplane to a country from which 
we imported airplanes during 1928 (the last period for 
which airplane import statistics are available). It will 
be noted from the accompanying table that one airplane 
valued at $12,200 was exported to England. In 1928 the 
United Kingdom was responsible for shipments of 23 
airplanes to the United States. Fifteen aircraft were 
imported into this country from Germany last year when 
total imports of aircraft amounted to 50 airplanes at a 
valuation of $126,053, indicating that the majority of 
them at least were of light, comparatively inexpensive, 
sport types. These imports will undoubtedly decrease in 
number as most of the types heretofore imported are 
now being manufactured in the United States under 

Aeronautic parts were also shipped abroad during the 
first quarter in considerable excess of those for the same 
period of last year. Here again March was the peak 
month, when 20 countries purchased parts valued at 
$322,091 during that month alone. Canada led all coun- 
tries as the destination for this item during the first three 
months of the year, meaning that our neighbor to the 
north is really using the airplanes it buys from us. 
Canadian import figures show that 99 airplanes were 


United States Exports of Aircraft Parts 
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purchased from England during 1928 when the United 
States was responsible for 98. As British "Moths” and 
“Avians" comprised the bulk of the purchases from 
Great Britain, those from the United States, although 
one less in point of number, were over double in value 
of the 1928 imports from England. Canada is con- 
sidered by most American airplane manufacturers as a 
part of the domestic market. Nevertheless, every con- 
sideration should be given to its proper development and 
continued expansion. The establishment of servicing 
facilities, which will mean increased shipments of re- 
placements parts, will have an important bearing on the 
future of the Canadian territory as an outlet for aircraft. 

C hina and Peru — two countries far removed from 
each other, both economically and geographically, — 
follow Canada as markets for parts. The first mentioned 
has been the destination for at least five planes during 
the months subsequent to those for which export figures 
are available. Reports from there are encouraging for 
the expansion of commercial airplane sales and the fact 
that parts valued at $79,903 were exported to China 
during the period under review is gratifying as an indi- 
cation that provision is being made for servicing the 
American equipment now there. There is a possibility 
that the present very small airplane manufacturing in- 
dustry of China will expand to the extent that a market 
will open up for engines and other components of Amer- 
ican aircraft. Reports from China are encouraging, for 
the expansion of sales of commercial planes. The Can- 
ton district seems to be the best market at present. It 
is reported that the Canton Aviation Bureau has funds 
available with which to purchase between 24 and 48 air- 
planes annually depending upon the unit cost of this 
equipment. 

The Provincial Government of Kwangsi may be ex- 
pected to enter the market as general conditions and 
finances in that territory become stabilized. The Province 
of Kwneichow is also reported to have made inquiries 
about prices of American aviation products. 

In 1927 the Peruvian Naval Air Service surveyed a 
commercial route over the Amazon jungle to the river 
port of Iquitos. Passengers and mail have been carried 
over this route with American planes since January, 
1928. Other operations in the country are American 
operated which should mean a good outlook for future 
exports to that country, and is the reason for the ap- 
preciable shipments to Peru of spare and replacement 

Apparently such a condition is now in existence in 
Soviet Russia in Europe which imports no aircraft from 
the United States. It will be noted that Soviet Russia 
in Europe purchased parts valued at $43,747 for im- 
portation during the first quarter. 

Germany and Japan were the destinations for 55 of 
the 97 airplane engines exported during the first quarter 
of the current year. The fact, that in the corresponding 
period of 1928 but one engine was exported to each 
country, signifies that certain types of American engines 
are held superior to those of similar type and horse- 
power from foreign factories. The average value of the 
engines to Germany during the first quarter of 1929 was 
$7,300 as compared with $3,140 for those exported to 
Japan, meaning, perhaps, that among the aircraft engines 
exported to the latter country were some of war surplus 
type. Both of these countries as well as Poland and 
Danzig, the third leading engine market, are using Ameri- 
can power plants in foreign airplanes. 
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THE PITCAIRN Autogiro 


A Non -Technical 
Explanation of Its 
Operation and 
Performance 


By Earl D. Osborn 


way, barring accident, in which the 
rotor can be stopped in flight is by 
putting the machine in a dive which 
is so steep that the rotor will be 
absolutely vertical and in line with 
the path of descent. 

To start the rotor turning, the 
machine has hitherto been taxied 
along the ground. As the mast 
about which the rotor turns is raked 
back in relation to the fuselage and 

D the line of propeller thrust, the rotor 
ROP an airplane vertically and it will move is tilted with its rear lower than the front. When the 
forward even though it is held in a horizontal machine moves forward, the angle causes part of the 
position which prevents it from assuming a normal glid- wind to strike the blades from underneath and this starts 
ing angle. If one wing of the airplane be put on back- the rotation. When the blades get rotating fast enough 

wards and the plane again dropped, it will spin around, (i.e., about 80 or 90 r.p.m.), the machine is ready to 

This is the essential fact to be remembered in con- take off. The climb is accomplished by having the rna- 
sidering the principles of the autogiro.* The aero- chine tilted to a considerable extent in regard to the line 
dynamics of the machine are in reality extremely coni- of flight. If the stick is pulled too far back and the 
plicated, but if one remembers that it is an upward cur- angle becomes too steep, the machine will begin to settle, 

rent of air directed against the under 'sides of the blades hut this merely increases the upward action of the wind 

of the rotor which cause its rotation, it is much easier against the bottom of the blades, causing them to rotate 
to understand how and why the machine flies. The for- faster. When the desired altitude is reached, the plane 
ward motion of the autogiro only indirectly causes the j s levelled off, but the rotor is always kept at a slight 
rotor to turn. The turning motion is produced because angle to the path of flight. 

the rotor is tipped back to the angle of flight and a cer- l n the first models of the autogiro which were built 
tain part of the air flow caused by the forward motion more than nine years ago, the blades of the rotor were 
strikes the blades from underneath and causes them to fixed. On all subsequent models, the blades have been 
turn. If the rotor or windmill, as it is popularly called, fastened to the vertical shaft through the medium of 
were kept absolutely parallel to the air. it would slow universal joints which allow the blades to move up and 
down but as soon as it did, the autogiro would start to down and also to move closer together or further apart, 
sink and the air would again strike it from underneath -pfi e universal joint, like the joint on an automobile drive 
and cause the speed of rotation to increase. The only shaft, allows movement in any direction but prohibits 
— — rotation. Once the rotor has started to turn, centrif- 

ananici¥‘bv'w°li. saSIrnfAmnoK, ins! con ° * ugal force tends to hold the blades out horizontally or 
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rather at right angles to the shaft. Centrifugal force 
also tends to keep the blades equally spaced around the 
circumference of the rotor. However, when the rotor 
is turning very slowly, or when it is idle, the blades would 
droop to the ground and might bunch together. (For 
storage the blades are all folded back arranged parallel 
to the fuselage.) To prevent the drooping and bunching 
while starting the rotor, it has been necessary to hold each 
blade up by a cable which runs to the top of the mast. 
It has also been necessary to keep the spacing of the 
blades by means of cables and shock absorber cord be- 
tween each of the blades. As soon as the rotor starts 
turning, the centrifugal force keeps the blades in the 
proper position and the cables could be entirely dispensed 
with, which would increase efficiency and improve the 
looks and simplicity of the machine. Especially when 
taxiing, to start the turning of the rotor, care must be 
taken to see that too much stress is not put on the cables. 

T he fact that the rotors are hinged on a universal 
joint is a point whose significance is not immediately 
grasped by those whose minds have been accustomed to 
think along lines of aeroplane structures. It means that 
the blades of an autogiro do not have any very great 
bending stress as do the wings of an airplane. Practically 
all the stress is in tension. The blades lift, but the lift is 
transmitted to the autogiro through means of centrifugal 
force. The lift of the blades tends to move them up to 
a vertical position while the centrifugal force tends to 
hold them horizontal. The effect is much as if the auto- 
giro were fastened to the middle of a rope. If the two 
ends of the rope were pulled apart, the machine would be 
raised up but the strains on the rope would be only 
tensional. When the autogiro hits a severe bump or is 
pulled suddenly out of a dive, the lift of the wings be- 
comes greater than the centrifugal force and the wings 
rise up momentarily above their normal position, but the 
forces on the hinges remain tensional. 

In the autogiro, the angle of incidence (i.e., the angle 
at which the blades are set in relation to the fuselage) 
remains the same but the angle of attack (i.e.. the angle 
at which the blades meet the air) is varied by allowing 
the wings to move up and down. The result is that the 
blade which is going down wind has approximately the 
same lift as the blade which is going against the wind. 
The details of the aerodynamics involved are extremely 
hard to grasp, even scientists seeming to differ, but the 
general principle is that the blade going against the wind 
rises and receives more wind from the top and less from 
the bottom. This decreases its angle of attack which 
decreases its lift. When the blade starts going down 
wind, centrifugal force moves it down again, which 
means that more wind strikes it from underneath increas- 
ing the angle of attack and thereby increasing its lift. 
The wings are also hinged so that their spacing can be 
changed and the blade moving against the wind tends to 
catch up to the other blades. 

The autogiro which Harold Pitcairn demonstrated at 
Langley Field on May 14 was brought over from Eng- 
land. The fuselage used is that of a two-seater Avro 
fitted with a Wright Whirlwind engine. Improvements 
are being incorporated in the autogiros at a rapid rate, 
and, in later models, the fuselage has been shortened and 
it is possible to start the rotor turning by pulling back the 
control stick, thus throwing the slipstream up against 
the rotor blades. In Pitcairn's machine, it is necessary 
to taxi around the field at a slow rate until the rotor 
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starts turning at a sufficient rate to allow a take-off. 
This is a delicate proposition, for until they get going 
fast, a bump while taxiing will tend to break the cables 
supporting the blades. Also the blades get a rough mo- 
tion and it is necessary for the machine to be stopped 
before the take-off in order to let them smooth out. 
About three-quarters of a mile of slow taxiing is required 
before the rotors gain their required 90 r.p.m. (There 
is a tachometer on the rotor.) Judging by eye, which is 
a hard thing to do, the take off with one person is about 
equivalent to that of a good OX biplane with two. The 
forward speed, however, is slower and though the rate 
of climb is not rapid, the angle of climb is probably 
better than that of an ordinary OX plane with an equal 
load. It is figured that the autogiro is about as inefficient 
at these low speeds as an airplane would be which had 
the same plan form. Especially in planes of low wing 
loading, that is of low landing speeds, the efficiency drops 
off very rapidly as the aspect ratio is decreased. At 
higher speeds, this does not make so much difference in 
efficiency and it is claimed that the autogiro becomes very 
efficient theoretically at high speeds. 

The best angle of climb seems to be achieved at about 
45 m.p.h. and the best rate of climb at about 60 m.p.h. 
The slowest speed at which Pitcairn’s machine can fly 
level is about 30 m.p.h. Unlike the airplane, there is no 
danger in flying the autogiro at this low speed; if the 
speed is reduced too much, the machine merely settles. 
If on a take-off it is found that an obstruction will not 



be cleared, the pilot, i.e., one who has been flying auto- 
giros and not airplanes, merely cuts the gun, pulls back 
the stick and waits for the machine to settle. The high 
speed of the autogiro demonstrated at Langley Field was 
about 90 m.p.h. This, however, was not at full throttle. 

As the speed increases, the up and down movement 
of the blades increases and, in the present model, the 
blades would hit the horizontal stabilizer were they al- 
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case, it is claimed that the present machine would do 
110 m.p.h. This would give a better speed range than 

membered that the present autogiro is rather a crude 
contraption and little attempt has been made to stream- 

T he autogiro controls handle in much the same way 
as those of an ordinary airplane. Banking is neces- 
sary on turns as the rotor is equally efficient when travel- 
ing in any direction and would skid indefinitely. The 
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The landing very much resembles that of a bird. In 
the Langley Field demonstration, the usual run was 
about 40 ft. in practically still air and with shock absorb- 
ers which did not allow a vertical landing. 

It is hard for one accustomed to think along airplane 
lines to adjust his mind to the autogiro. As pointed out 
ir. the opening of this story, the rotor needs practically 
no forward motion to keep it turning, in fact, it is very 
evident that in descent, the turning speed of the rotor 
increases. Structurally, too, the airplane and autogiro 
are entirely different. The fuselage of an airplane is 
supported through its wings, which are cantilever struc- 



ailerons and tail surfaces remain partially effective even 
though the machine is in a practically vertical descent. 

tached to the stub wings go back horizontally showing 
that the stub wings do not reach the stalling angle. Al- 
though the machine can descend practically vertically a 
forward speed of 25 or 30 m.p.h. is usually maintained. 
The maximum gliding angle is about half that of an ordi- 
nary airplane — in other words, somewhere between four 
and five to one. This restricts the choice of landing 
grounds but, on the other hand, it is possible to land in a 
much smaller area. The descent is a combination of a 
glide and a settling motion. When the plane comes within 
15 or 20 ft. of the ground, the stick is pulled back 
sharply. The tail skid hits first and the machine settles 
about two feet until the shock absorbers come into action. 
These have a play of about 15 in. and it is expected 
to increase this to 24 in. The maximum rate of settling 
in a vertical drop is figured at about 16 ft. per sec., 
approximately the same speed as that of a parachute and 
this should require about 18 in. of shock absorber travel. 


tures, whereas the fuselage of the autogiro is supported 
through members in tension. These differences are of 
great importance and value. 

At first glance, one is strongly prejudiced against the 
autogiro because a rotating windmill does not look as 
if it were a sound piece of mechanism for the support 
of a heavy structure. It looks clumsy and foolish in 
the air beside an airplane. It is also inefficient at low 
speeds. On the other hand, it can fly slowly with no 
danger of stalling and it can descend practically vertically. 

From fifty to eighty-five per cent of airplane accidents 
are blamed on bad piloting. This is another way of 
saying that piloting requires too great skill and practice. 
The autogiro is essentially easier to fly than an airplane. 
It cannot he stalled or spun. There is no difficulty about 
overshooting a field. The angle of descent is so steep 
that this requires no delicate judgment nor estimating of 
distance. If there is a crash, it will be at such slow 
speeds that little damage is likely to occur. Due to its 
ability to fly slowly without danger, the autogiro can be 
flown in much thicker weather than is possible with an 
airplane. To those who have been accustomed to flying 
airplanes, their first flight in an autogiro is apt to be a 
little startling. When the autogiro is throttled back and 
the machine apparently stops in the air, it is hard to 
realize that this is a normal and safe procedure and not 
a stunt requiring great skill. We have become so ac- 
customed to the necessity of landing fast and of judging 
height accurately that it is hard to visualize how much 
easier it would be to fly and how many more people 
would undertake it if these two elements could be 
eliminated. The autogiro has set new standards of per- 
formance which are bound to stimulate flying. 
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CLEVELAND PREPARES 

1929 National 


By Walter E. Burton 

I N PARLORS T and X of the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, O., Clifford W. Henderson, assisted by 
Maj. John Berry, superintendent of the Cleveland 
municipal airport, and a most competant staff is indus- 
triously engaged in the task of making all arrangements 
for the forthcoming National Air Races and Aeronauti- 
cal Exposition scheduled to be held August 24 to 
September 2. 

Three distinct centers of activities are being estab- 
lished, each one a national attraction in itself. First, 
there will be daily racing events, demonstration of 
planes, and other spectacles at the city airport on 
Brookpark road. Then, in the $10,000,000 municipal 
auditorium just off the public square, will be held an 
aeronautical exposition where the latest in airplanes and 
equipment will be displayed. The third center of in- 
terest will be the lake front in the vicinity of the E. 
Ninth Street steamship piers, a few blocks from the 
auditorium. Here, on the ground later to be occupied 
by the Cleveland stadium, an emergency landing field 
will be established. Every night, above this 
field, a flying circus will perform, and will 1 
visible from much of downtown Cleveland. unii«i ■ 
All kinds of lighting equipment for planes. i 


airports, and air routes ; illuminated advertising devices, 
spectacular lighting effects, and so on, will be seen. 

Cleveland city officials, Airport Manager Berry, and 
others interested in the city's air future are going to 
take full advantage of the opportunity to advertise the 
local airport facilities, aeronautical manufacturing and 
transport opportunities, and general air-mindedness of 
the community. Therefore, an extensive program of 
improvement is well under way, and is to be com- 
pleted in time for the races. 

A . a matter of fact, there are two important gen- 
eral movements on foot which are tending to keep 
Cleveland at the top of the airport list. One of these 
concerns the improving of the airport proper, exclusive 
of the section to be made ready for the national races. 
The other includes preparations for the races and at- 
tendant activities. It is estimated that about 500,000 
persons will attend the Cleveland events. Last year, 
half that number were present at Mines Field, Los 
Angeles, and 763 visiting planes with 5,000 landings 
were recorded. The Cleveland plane attendance is ex- 
pected to reach 1,500, with perhaps 10,000 landings. 

A visitor to the airport at any time this summer will 
be impressed by the hum 
* which "s'heine d crcM*d nit by °f activity. On one side 
Ham Air Line, at the clave- of the field he will see the 
and Municipal Airport raCC buildings going Up. In 
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FOR THE 


Air Races 


almost every part of the commercial area, on the opposite 
side of the field, he will see new hangars being erected, 
adding to the already large group which constitutes the 
airport proper. Already a large hangar and office 
building for Universal Air Lines is nearing completion. 
A short distance away an equally new and large struc- 
ture will accommodate the United States Air Lines. 
These two buildings are more elaborate than anything 
else on the field. 

Topping other structures is the new administration 
building which will be the nerve center of airport life. 
Here Major Berry will hold forth as airport manager, 
sharing the building with the weather bureau men and 
other officials. The struc- 
ture is two stories high, 
and is surmounted by 
an octagonal observation 
tower from which a com- 
manding view of the air- 
port can be had. There 
are other buildings to be 
completed before the races. 

One of these is the new 
hangar of Skyways, Inc., 
of Ohio, which is just get- 
ting under way. Ground 
soon will be broken for 
hangars of at least five 
other companies. Major 
Berry says. 

But new buildings are 
not the whole story, even 
if they do represent 
$250,000 worth of im- 
provements. The city has 
started to spend twice that 
amount for general airport 
betterment, exclusive of 
race projects. The north- 
ern half of the airport is to be tied in. A half million 
square feet of concrete will be laid in the form of aprons 
and taxi strips. And these taxi strips are not run- 
ways, Major Berry points out. 

An elaborate drainage program is being carried out. 
This includes the laying of 15,000 ft. of 12 in. sewer, 
6,000 ft. of 49 in. pipe, and 280,000 ft. of French 
drain. In making the various improvements, 70,000 
cu.yd. of dirt will be moved. There also will be other 
grading, beautifying of the grounds, and incidental work 



to be done in order to get the airport into first-class 

Activities connected with the air races will center at 
the western edge of the airport, directly opposite the 
present hangar colony, and will interfere in no way with 
regular commercial and mail activities at the field. 
Development of an extensive race program has 
been started. Those in charge of this work 
include Major Berry, Mr. Henderson, and city 
park board representatives. 

All events will be visible from a grand stand 
seating 30,000 people. This structure, of course, 
will not be covered. Box sections are to be 
included among the seats. As is not usually the 
case with grandstands, there will not be a great 
difference in the desirability of scats, for a 
person in the rear row can see and hear as well 

T hree operations buildings to accommodate 
Army, Navy and civilian fliers are included 
group. These will not be hangars 
sing of airplanes, but will contain 
space for the storing of parachutes and other 
equipment, lavatories, and the like. Control of 
races and other field events will be centered in a 
general operations building put up for the 
purpose. 

Grading of this section of the field has been 
started, and will include, before it is completed, 
the removal of 80,000 cu.yd. of dirt and the 
laying of 10,000 ft. of drain pipe. The city 
park department will carry out an extensive landscaping 
program which will make the racing center a beauty 
spot. Actual erection of buildings is to start June 15, 
following preparation of the ground. 

The City of Cleveland is reserving the right to retain 
the race buildings as permanent airport equipment, 
although they are being erected primarily as temporary 
structures. 

Two traffic problems, each of its own peculiar type, 
must be solved in advance by promoters of the races. 
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One is this : How to handle the thousands of automobiles 
that will pour in daily from every part of the country. 
The other problem is the regulating of flying and ground 
maneuvering of planes while the races and attendant 
events are in progress. Every effort will be made to 
avoid accidents. 

As for automobiles — parking space near the airport 
for 35,000 cars is being provided. Undoubtedly, ac- 
commodations for thousands more will be operated by 
private interests within a radius of a few miles. One- 
way traffic regulations are to be enforced on roads 
leading to the parking zones. During the forenoons, 
cars will he permitted to travel only toward the racing 
center. In the afternoons, the order will be reversed, 
only outgoing cars being allowed to move. This one- 
way arrangement will permit machines to travel six 
abreast. In this way, it is expected that a rapid flow 
of traffic not usually possible at such large assemblages 
will result. 

The taking off and landing of planes on a congested 
field will be regulated, with safety to everyone concerned 
as the paramount objective. Proper timing of activities 
will partially take care of this. For instance, a certain 
period each afternoon will be set aside for the demon- 
stration of aircraft. During this interval, no other flying 
over the exhibition area will be permitted. Operations 
at the commercial side of the field will continue, however, 
as usual. The racing center and commercial landing 
space are far enough apart — being on opposite sides of 
the 1 ,000 acre field — that no interference will result. 

As spectators will be at the airport practically the 
whole day, something of interest will be arranged for 
every minute, with not a dull moment on the program. 
An official band will offer concerts daily. One of the 
attractions planned is a series of exhibitions by groups 
of small dirigibles. The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. of 
Akron has indicated that it will send its fleet of baby 
blimps, now numbering three but perhaps totaling five by 
the time the races are held. The Army and Navy have 
been asked to send dirigibles, but have not replied. A 
dirigible race between Army and Navy and Goodyear 
ships is being arranged as one of the features of the 
show. It will be the first contest of its kind ever staged. 
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The one drawback to the bringing of dirigibles to 
Cleveland is the lack of hangar space and landing 
facilities. That, however, does not seriously affect 
Goodyear ships whose home hangar at Akron is less 
than an hour distant. 

There will be many other program events, the details 
of which have not yet been worked out. One of these 
will be a glider exhibition. Progress of races and in- 
formation concerning other things will be broadcast to 
the crowd over a public address system. Those unable 
to attend the races in person will be able to hear im- 
portant parts over the National Broadcasting System. 

Nearly every manufacturer of the aircraft and allied 
industries will be represented at the aeronautical ex- 
position in the Public Auditorium. Space is being as- 
signed to exhibitors at an unprecedented rate, according 
to Mr. Henderson. In all, there will be 200,000 sq.ft, of 
floor space occupied by exhibits. This is 40,000 sq.ft, 
more than the largest aeronautical show previously- 
staged. 

I t is perhaps significant that individual space reserva- 
tions are, on the average, 100 per cent larger than 
those made at any other air show. This, backers of the 
exposition declare, indicates that the Cleveland event is 
regarded as the most important aeronautical show ever 
held. It is estimated that at least 200,000 people will 
visit the auditorium during the show. Preparation of 
such a large building as the auditorium involves a tre- 
mendous amount of work. Exhibits will be moved into 
the building a few days before the opening. An elab- 
orate system of decoration will be executed. 

Aside from its usefulness as an emergency landing 
area during night maneuvers, the temporary landing 
field to be laid out on the shore of Lake Erie is ex- 
pected to serve a valuable purpose. Because of the 
proximity of large buildings and the presence of masses 
of spectators, automobiles and other objects during 
show week, no regular landings, especially with large 
planes, will be attempted. But the fact that there has 
been considerable talk in Cleveland about a permanent 
lake front airport that would supplement the present 
one eight miles away, and would serve the downtown 
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section directly, lends importance to the emergency field. 
The feasibility of landing and taking off of airplanes in 
daily commercial service will be studied, and it is prob- 
able that much useful data, that can be used as a guide 
in the event a permanent field is built, will be gathered. 
Of course, the area to be occupied by the emergency 
flying space during the exposition would not be available 
because it is the site for the proposed Cleveland stadium. 

A large number of amphibious, and probably several 
flying boats and seaplanes, will come to Cleveland 
during the ten day aviation jubilee. Accordingly, a 
section of Lake Erie inside the breakwater will be 
designated as a landing area for such craft. Limited 
facilities already are available for hauling planes out of 
the water and on the beach, over a landing platform. 

The usual promotional work is going on as a prelude 
to the late summer events. A ticket-selling contest, with 
substantial prizes, is one of the attractions. Thousands 
of buttons, letter seals and windshield stickers have 
been distributed. Cleveland taxicabs have been one 
medium for the displaying of posters. 

Not long ago it was announced that reliable persons 
and firms desiring stickers for the races and exposition 
could obtain a supply by writing or otherwise getting 
in touch with Mr. Henderson’s office. Soon afterward, 
the air race headquarters was flooded with requests from 
all parts of the United States. 

Formal opening of the ten day series of events will 
take place on August 24, at the Public Auditorium. 
The first spectacle will be a mammoth flower parade 
through downtown Cleveland, and finally along Euclid 
Avenue and to the auditorium. Following this will be 
the opening ceremony whose details have not been given 
out. Army, Navy and Government officials. Governor 
Myers Y. Cooper 'of Ohio, and other notables have been 
invited to attend. 

And then things will begin to happen at the audi- 
torium, airport and lake front. Auditorium doors will 
be open from 10 A.M. to 10:30 P.M.; the airport 
grandstand will be open all day, and the lake front will 
become the center of attraction after nightfall. 

Persons traveling by autommobile to Cleveland can 
approach the municipal airport without going through 
the congested downtown section. The field is located on 
Brookpark Road, southwest of the city in fairly open 
country. Main highways from the cast, west and south, 



as well as from the city proper, lead to it. If the 
destination is the public auditorium, the motorist should 
go directly to the public square in the heart of Cleveland. 
The auditorium is a short distanct north and east, toward 
Lake Erie. Numerous parking grounds and garages are 
nearby. The emergency landing field over which night 
operations arc to be held is a little farther to the north- 
east. at the edge of the lake. It will be visible from a 
considerable area of high ground bordering the flat, 
lake-level portion upon which it will be situated. 

As for visitors who go by plane — the municipal air- 
port should be the objective. Although nothing definite 
has been announced, landings doubtless will be made on 
the regular commercial portion of the field, near the 
eastern edge, leaving the racing center open for other 
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Frenchmen Fly "Yellow Bird” 

To Spain in 29 Hr. 52 Min. 


Fight Unfavorable 
W eat her Over Atlantic 

PARIS (France) — The trans-Atlantic 
"Yellow Bird,” carrying the three French 
air men, Jean Assolant, Rene Lefevre 
and Armeno Lotti, Jr., and the Amer- 
ican stowaway, Arthur Schreiber, 
landed here at LeBourget at 9 p.m., 
local time, June 16, after a flight 
through heavy mist and rain from 
Comillas on the northern coast of Spain. 

The machine took off from Comillas 
at 6:30 in the morning but ran out of 
fuel and had to land at Mimizan-les- 
Bains, France, about 2 hr. later. On 
account of the tide the fliers were forced 
to wait until 5 p.m. and had to halt at 
about 6 at Cazaux for another load of 
gasoline. 


On account of the delays, the welcom- 
ing crowd at LeBourget was not as large 
as it would have been had the fliers 
arrived according to their first plans. 
Those present, however, gave them a 
rousing welcome which was continued 
in Paris on their arrival there. 

Conquering fog and wind, the “Yellow 
Bird” flew across the Atlantic last week 
from Old Orchard, Me., to Comillas, 
about 34 mi. east of Santander on the 
northern coast of Spain, in about 29 
hr. and 52 min. at an average speed of 
105 m.p.h. 

The landing was made short of Paris, 
the primary goal of the airmen, and 
even short of the secondary goal, the 
French territory, due to the fact that the 
fliers were lost for 2 hr. in heavy fog 
over the Atlantic and also due to such 
factors as wind and rain and the extra 
weight carried. 


To Assolant, the pilot, Rene Lefevre, 
the navigator, and Armeno Lotti, Jr., co- 
pilot, go the honors for the first French 
West - East trans-Atlantic flight. To 
Arthur Schreiber the stowaway of Port- 
land, Me., has gone considerable crit- 
icism which has been alleviated some- 
what by the sportmanship of the 
Frenchmen. There is no doubt but his 
extra weight added to the peril of the 
flight at the take-off. 

The plane arrived in New York in 
May and was assembled and test flown 
at Mitchel Field, L. I. It was flown 
to Old Orchard when the fliers decided 
Roosevelt Field runway was not long 
enough for the heavy plane to get off. 


Approve Four 
More Airplanes 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — 

Four new approved type cer- 
tificates for airplanes have 
been issued here by the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce. They are as 
follows: No. 154 — Interna- 
tional 5-17-W, 3POLB, 
Wright J-5; No. 155 — Inter- 
national F-17-H, 3POLB, 
Hisso 150-180 lip.; No. 156- 
Ford 5-AT-B, 17PCLM, three 
450 hp. Wasps; and No. 157 
—Boeing 204, 6PCFbB, 450 
hp. Wasp. 


A delay of several weeks on account 
of unfavorable weather conditions fol- 

The plane took off from Old Orchard 
at 10.08 a.m. June 13 and landed at 
Plage of Oyamers, near Comillas, at 8 
p.m. (4 p.m. New York time) June 14. 
The airmen covered about 3,128 mi. 

The machine was a Bernard mono- 
plane powered with a 12 cylinder His- 
pano Suiza engine. It is water-cooled 
and the radiator is retractable. The 
pilot’s cockpit is front. Back of that 
are two gasoline tanks holding 1,000 
gal. Two wing fuel tanks held 150 gal. 
each. Back of the tanks is a cabin 
with radio equipment and at the rear of 
this is a compartment in which the 
stowaway hid. 


Curtiss-Keys Buys 
Pitcairn Flying Interests 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Purchase of the 
entire capital stock of Pitcairn Aviation, 
Inc., but not including the Pitcairn 
manufacturing interests, has been an- 
nounced by C. M. Keys, head of the 
Curtiss-Keys group. 

This means a transfer of the New 
York-Miami air mail and various flying 
services to the new owner while the 
former owner will concentrate on manu- 
facturing and experimental, with the 
Cierva Autogiro forming a large part 
in this program. 

Both mail and a proposed passenger 
business on the New York-Miami line 
will be developed as far as possible by 
the Curtiss-Keys interests. The mail 
service has been operating with large 
patronage for more than a year, while 
a regular passenger route was to have 
been started by Harold F. Pitcairn 
sometime this summer or earlv in the 
fall. 

A passenger station project at Atlanta 
has been started and Ford transports 
had been ordered, with one delivered 
for use in surveying the line. 

Pitcairn is to build a new factory at 
Harrowville, Pa., it is said, and the 
present plant at Bryn Athyn, Pa., will 
be devoted to experimental work. He 
reserved the services of G. S. Childs, 
business manager, and James Ray, chief 
pilot, but the rest of the personnel, it is 
expected, will not be affected at all by 
the merger. 


Aviation Corporation Expands 

NEW YORK (n.y.) — During the 
first three months of its existence The 
Aviation Corporation has acquired Co- 
lonial, Universal. Embry-Riddle, Inter- 
state and Southern Air Transport lines. 
The system now totals 6,174 mi., includ- 
ing 4,708 mi. of contract mail routes. 
It has a fleet of 220 planes worth 
$2,500,000 and which flies about 19,100 
mi. daily, covering 17 states and serving 
54 large cities with a combined popula- 
tion of 19,500.000. The company has a 
corps of more than 130 trained trans- 
port pilots and employs 1,100. The com- 
pany holds 10 of the 29 domestic mail 
contracts and one foreign mail contract. 


Guggenheim Founds 
Aerial Photo Department 

SYRACUSE (n. y.)— The Daniel 

Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
of Aeronautics has granted $30,000 to 
Syracuse University for the establish- 
ment of a department of aerial photog- 
raphy, it has just been announced. 
The money will be used to provide the 
necessary instruments and equipment to 
be used by the department, while the 
instructional staff will be provided by 
the university. 

Eight photographic courses will be 
offered, according to the present plans. 
These will range from the economics of 
aerial mapping down to map making and 
navigation, and are to be incorporated 
in the College of Applied Science. The 
general courses in aerial surveying will 
be one of the requisites in the civil engi- 
neering school. The advanced work will 
be for those who specialize in photog- 
raphy. So that the students may ob- 
tain practical experience, the university 
plans to co-operate with the Syracuse 
Municipal Airport. 
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Three Air Race 
Derbies Arranged 

CLEVELAND (ohio) — Arrangements 
for three of the major air derbies to be 
held in conjunction with the 1929 Na- 
tional Air Races are rapidly nearing 
completion, it has been announced. 
These are the Santa Monica-Clcveland 
air derby for women, the Miami-Miami 
Beach-Cleveland race and the Philadel- 
phia-CIeveland derby. 

The women’s race will start from 
Santa Monica, Calif., August 19. Fif- 
teen cities en route have been designated 
either control or overnight stops, and 
the race is scheduled to end at the Cleve- 
land port, August 26. Gish prizes total- 
ing $6,000 will be divided among the 
winners. In addition, the Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Company has donated 
a trophy, known as the “Symbol of 
Flight,” which is to be a perpetual 
emblem of woman's part in aviation. 

Three thousand dollars has been sub- 
scribed by the citizens of Miami and 
Miami Beach for prizes in the race to 
Cleveland. Besides this, there will be 
10 trophy awards. The course will 
bring the racers through Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Birmingham, Ala.; Louisville, 
Ky. : Cincinnati and Columbus, O. 
Three thousand dollars has been prom- 
ised the winners of the Philadclphia- 
Cleveland derby also. This race will 
go from Philadelphia through Albany, 
Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y.,. to 
Cleveland. 


Form Great Northern 
Aviation Corporation 

MINNEAPOLIS (minn.)— An avia- 
tion holding company, to operate ex- 
clusively in the Northwest and known 
as the Great Northern Aviation Cor- 
poration, has been organized by a group 
of Twin City and state aviation leaders, 
headed by Mark M. Hurd as president. 

The company will engage in every 
branch of aviation except transport serv- 
ice. It plans to acquire and operate 
aviation schools, establish airplane and 
accessory manufacturing companies, and 
enter the fields of aerial photography, 
taxi plane service, plane sales and dis- 
tribution, and so forth. It is incor- 
porated under Delaware laws, with 
100.000 shares of no par value stock. 

The scope of the holding company 
will extend from Chicago to the Rocky 
Mountains, and include the states cit 
Wisconsin, Minnesota. North and South 
Dakota. Iowa and Illinois. 

Officers of the corporation are Mark 
M. Hurd, president; Glen M. Waters, 
Minneapolis, executive vice-president; 
Willis W. Osborne. Minneapolis. Glenn 
S. Locker. Duluth, and L. W. Chandler. 
Minneapolis, vice-presidents: Marcus F. 
Day. Fairtnount. Minn,, secretary: and 
Francis T. McCahill. St. Paul, treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors in- 
clude the above-named officers and M. 
J. Scanlon, Don Atkinson, Paul Siever. 
all of Minneapolis: Clinton H. Sigel 
and H. J. Sigel, both of Virginia, Minn. 



NEW YORK (n.y.)— Samples of its 
equipment for airport lighting are being 
demonstrated by the Pyle- National Com- 
pany's specially equipped demonstration 
truck, which is on a tour of airports in 
this vicinity. Included in the truck arc 
various special fixtures, obstacles lights, 
boundary and approach lights, beacons, 
ceiling projectors, hangar and field 
floodlights, landing and navigation 

The gas-engine generator unit in- 
stalled in the front part of the truck 
delivers the power for the equipment. 
The projectors are mounted on the plat- 
form on the top of the truck to give 
normal mounting height. The entire 
installation duplicates the method devel- 
oped by Pyle-National for airport work. 
The truck is the one used at the Ford 
Airport during the Detroit Aircraft 


Curtiss Starts Showroom Chain 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Curtiss Flying 
Service, Inc., has opened the first of 
what eventually will be a nation-wide 
chain of retail showrooms. The first 
one is located on the ground floor of 
the building at 25-27 West Fifty- 
Seventh Street, where the concern 
maintains its general offices. On dis- 
play there may be seen an OX powered, 
Curtiss “Robin” and a Warner 
’Scarab” powered, Cessna monoplane. 
There is also a Curtiss '‘Challenger” 
170 hp. engine and a Curtiss “Con- 
queror.” The Challenger model is cut 
away to show the action of the various 
parts. The wide variety of aircraft 
accessories and equipment handled by 
the Curtiss service are also on display. 


Parks Buys Six Travel Airs 

ST. LOUIS (mo.)— Six Travel Airs 
were added to the Parks Air College 
training fleet during the week. One 
was a biplane for night flying equipped 
with landing lights, parachute flares and 
navigation lights. 


Aero Chamber 
Forms Export Group 

Will Seek to Boost 
Foreign Trade in Industry 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— In an attempt 
to further stimulate the export trade of 
the aircraft industry, a committee has 
been formed by the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America, Inc., to 
study the various problems presenting 
themselves to the manufacturers and to 
work with the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. 

The committee, which was appointed 
by Frederick B. Rentschler, president 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company 
and president of the Aero Chamber, is 
headed by John Schlegel of the Fair- 
child Aviation Corporation. The other 
members of the committee are P. G. 
Johnson, Boeing Airplane and Trans- 
port Company; C. W. Webster, Curtiss 
Aeroplane Export Company: J. Don 
Alexander, Alexander Aircraft Corpo- 
ration: Comdr. B. G. Leighton, Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation ; J. R. Caut- 
ley. Bendix Brake Company, and Robert 
R. Barr of Barr Shipping Corporation. 


This group was scheduled to have a 
meeting June 20 to lay out a tentative 
program for the study and investigation 
of export problems during the next 
three months. Among the first subjects 
that will be taken up is a standard form 
of sales agreement that, if adopted by 
the industry, would serve as a basis for 
all export business. The problems in- 
volved in adopting a standard warranty 
for airplanes for export are also to be 
considered, as well as a standard method 
of obtaining information on foreign 
markets as an aid to the manufacturers. 
The building up of the Latin-American 
market likewise will be a topic. 

Leaders in the aircraft industry fore- 
see a further expansion of activity in 
the export field during the next 12 
months and hope to standardize the 
practices of all manufacturers to insure 
a healthy growth within the industry. 

The Department of Commerce has 
recognized the importance of stimulat- 
ing American exports of aeronautical 
products and is preparing to establish 
a special division devoted to this prob- 
lem within the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The export com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce will 
work closely in co-operation with this 
new division of the Department. 


Hold Norwich Sky Circus 

NORWICH (n. y.) — Norwich Sky 
Circus was scheduled here yesterday 
(June 21). with indications pointing to 
as big an event as last year, according 
to Warren E. Eaton, treasurer of Cen- 
tral New York Airways, Inc., Fairchild 
and Travel Air dealer at the local field. 
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Aircraft Exports 
Reported Doubled 

V altie of First Quarter 
Shipments is $1 ,103,520 
WASHINGTON (d. c.)— More than 
twice the valuation of aircraft export 
shipments for the first quarter of 1928 
were made in the corresponding period 
of the present year, according to an- 
nouncements by the Transportation 
Division. Land planes, seaplanes, and 
amphibions sent abroad through March 
of 1929, totalled $1,103,520. 

The unit exports did not increase in 
similar ratio, there being 69 aircraft 
shipped abroad during the 1929 quarter 
as compared with 49 in the 1928 quar- 
ter. The average unit value has de- 
creased since early last year, when the 
bulk of foreign sales consisted of ex- 
pensive military types. 


Mexico, which purchased more air- 
planes than any other country early this 
year, is becoming increasingly air- 
minded. Flying clubs are being formed ; 
oil companies have been constant users 
of aircraft, and should continue to sup- 
port the trade. Mexico’s purchases 
totaled $477,839 the 1929 quarter, com- 
pared with $89,750 the first quarter of 
1928. 

Chile, which bought $150,300 worth, 
was the second leading market for 
American aircraft during the first quar- 
ter. The figure shown for that country 
represents both military and commercial 
types, the latter for operation on regu- 
lar air routes by the Chilean govern- 
ment, which is keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages of air transportation. 

Argentina, which followed Chile as a 
market, presents good potentialities. 
Much of the terrain is similar to that in 
parts of the United States, and our air- 
craft should appeal to cattlemen and 
mine owners whose interests lie over 
100 mi. from Buenos Aires. Two 
American commercial planes are giving 
good service in that country. 


Japan, statistics indicate, purchased 
six commercial-type airplanes at an 
average value of $15,600, to be used on 
a regular air route. A new field is thus 
opened up for our aircraft, as hereto- 
fore our shipments to Japan have been 
comparatively small and irregular. 

During the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year the United States exported 
only one airplane to a country from 
which it had imported airplanes during 
1928 (the last period for which airplane 
import statistics are available). One 
airplane, valued at $12,200, was ex- 
ported to England; in 1928, the United 
Kingdom was responsible for the ship- 
ment of 23 airplanes to the United 
States. From Germany we imported fif- 
teen aircraft last year. Our total air- 
craft import for the period amounted to 
50 airplanes at a valuation of $126,053. 


indicating that at least the most of 
them were of light, comparatively in- 
expensive, sport types. These imports 
will undoubtedly decrease in number, as 
most of the types heretofore obtained 
abroad are now being manufactured in 
the United States under license. 


Ford Increases Production 

DETROIT (mich.) — The airplane 
division of the Ford Motor Company 
has increased its production to four 
planes a week, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the company. Produc- 
tion since January 1 has averaged three 
planes a week. It will be September, 
Ford officials stated, before the airplane 
plant can produce sufficient planes to 
meet orders now on hand. 


Test Guggenheim 
Safe Plane Entries 

MITCHEL FIELD (l. i.)— As Avia- 
tion goes to press, preparations are 
being made here to hold the first of the 
flight tests of aircraft entered in the 
Guggenheim $150,000 safe aircraft com- 
petition at this field on Wednesday, 
June 19. 

Tests will be made on each machine 
as it arrives at the field for the inspec- 
tion of the judges. The contest closes 
October 31. At present there is one 
entry from Italy, five from England and 
six from this country. (Names of the 
entrants were given in the June 8 issue 
of Aviation.) 

The judges include: Orville Wright, 
chairman; F. Trubee Davison and Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, Jr., Edward P. 
Warner, Commander Richard E. Byrd 
and Dr. George W. Lewis, director of 
the N.A.C.A. 

The three technical advisors are : 
Prof. Alexander Klemin of New York 
University, Capt. E. E. Aldrin, head of 
the aviation division of the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and Maj. R. H. 
Mayo. O. B. C., representative of the 
Guggenheim Fund in England. 

The field manager is Capt. Walter 
Bender, Air Corps. The three test pilots 
are Thomas Carroll, for many years test 
pilot for the N.A.C.A.; Edward W. 
Rounds, Navy test pilot at Anacostia. 
and Lieut. Stanley Umstead, Air Corps, 
test pilot at Mitchel Field. 


Colonial Orders 50 Fleets 

NEW YORK (n.y.) — A n order for 50 
Fleet training and sport planes, valued 
at $275,000, has been placed by Colonial 
Flying Services, Inc., with the Fleet 
Aircraft Corporation. Buffalo, according 
to an announcement here. The planes 
will be equipped with Kinner and War- 
ner engines, and will be used for the in- 
struction of student pilots registered 
with Colonial Flying Service. Termed 
the largest Fleet order and the largest 
Buffalo commercial plane order, the 
contract will furnish craft for use in 
Colonial schools at Buffalo, Schenec- 
tady and Utica, as well as at other in- 
struction bases to be organized by the 
flying service in the near future.’ 
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To Start Building 
Axelson Plant Soon 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Axelson 
Aircraft Engine Company, formed re- 
cently by officials of Axelson Machine 
Company to manufacture aircraft en- 
gines, as the name implies, is to build 
a new $1,500,000 factory to the north 
of Randolph Street and east of Boyle 
Avenue on a five acre site adjoining 
the plant of the machine tool concern. 
Construction of the first unit of the 
new factory, which will have a capacity 
of 100 engines per month, is to be 
started immediately. 

The factory building will measure 
120x230 ft. and is to be of concrete 
and steel construction. It is to be 
equipped with many special machines, 
including a large number of precision 
tool lathes, which are now in the proc- 
ess of manufacture in the Lathe Divi- 
sion of Axelson Machine Company. 
This machinery will be arranged to 
facilitate the straight-line production 
methods that are to be instituted. In 
this first unit, there will be four bays, 
made accessible by large overhead 
cranes operated electrically. Another 
interesting feature is the use of unit- 
driven metal working machinery. There 
will be no overhead shafts in the en- 

In addition to the factory structure 
itself, the Axelson engine company is 
to erect an administration building on 
the Randolph Street approach to the 
factory site. A large test plant and 
testing grounds, where almost every 
type of equipment will be installed to 
scientifically test the metals, the opera- 
tion of the engines under different con- 
ditions and to pre-determine endurance 
upon a scientific basis. 


New Detroit Firm 
Sued Over Name 

DETROIT (mich.) — On petition of 
Charles S., and Charles A. Layton, and 
Roy Ingram, doing business here under 
the name, Detroit Aircraft Company, 
Judge Adolph S. Marschner, in Circuit 
Court, recently issued an order calling 
upon the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
a $20,000,000 merged concern, recently 
organized here, to show cause why it 
should not be restrained from using the 
name “Detroit Aircraft Corporation.” 
The petitioners claim their company 
was incorporated Aug. 17. 1928. and 
have the local dealership for Eaglerock 
planes. The similarity in names, they 
contend, will result in confusion in the 
regular transaction of business. The 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation was 
formed here last week by merger of 


Pintos for Ground School 

MINNEAPOLIS (minn.)— The Mo- 
hawk Aircraft Corporation, this city, 
has sold five Pinto planes to Universal 
Aviation schools for student practice in 
rigging and demonstration of modern 
aircraft construction. 
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Jacksonville, Fla., has been designated 
as one of the regular stops for pas- 
sengers and mail on the proposed New 
York-Buenos Aires service of the New 
York-Rio & Buenos Aires line. 

Preparations are being made for the 
third annual aviation exposition of Bos- 
ton next fall or early next spring. 

A Moto Meter ice warming indicator 
was installed on the Green Flash at Old 
Orchard, Me., in preparation for the 
trans-Atlantic attempt. 

All employees and equipment of Cen- 
tral Airlines have been taken over by 
the Braniff Division, Universal Aviation 
Corporation. 

Oklahoma City plans a 70-acre amuse- 
ment park and playground adjourning 
its municipal airport. 

About 25 Great Lakes Aircraft Cor- 
poration Trainers will be delivered in 
June and 78 during July, it is an- 
nounced. 

Travel Air, of Wichita, has con- 
tracted for airplane lighting equipment 
from the Pyle-National Company, Chi- 
cago. Travel Air monoplanes will use 
the Type LAR-9O0 9-in. landing lights 
and the biplanes will use Type LAN- 
600 6-in. landing lights. 

The Fokker of the Radio Frequency 
Laboratories of Boonetown, N. J„ was 
flown to Washington for the June 11 
conference on radio shielding for air- 
craft. A representative of Walter Kidde 
& Company of New York, manufacturer 
of a shielded spark plug now being 
tested, was on the plane. 

Western Air Express has just com- 
pleted its first anniversary of service 
between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, having carried 3,038 passengers 
during the year without any injuries. 

Service between Big Bear Valley, in 
the San Bernardino Mountains, and Los 
Angeles begins this month, according 
to a Standard Airlines announcement. 

Fire at the East Boston Airport 
June 10 destroyed four planes, a metal 
hangar, two motorcycles and a para- 

A new type of airway guide has been 
installed at Cheney, Wash., by brilliantly 
illuminating two converging streets 
pointing in the direction of Spokane. 

An air mail pick up device has been 
invented by Henry Zimmerman of St. 

Tampa, Fla., is seeking to be included 
in the airport chain to be operated by 
the Atlantic Seaboard Airways, Inc. 

Short course in aviation and air me- 
chanics in addition to the four-year 

be offered at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. Day classes will be 
held for 34 weeks and night classes 27 


Curtiss Condor during a recent test at 
Mitchell Field, L. I. 

Arthur Curtis, of Pan American Air- 
ways, announced recently that eight rep- 
resentatives of business firms of Miami 
will make a tour of the West Indies this 
summer in the interest of export and 
import trade. 

Dick Boley, superintendent of the 
Knoll Aircraft company's plant, just 
completed a light biplane which is said 
to have attained a maximum speed of 
100 m.p.h. in its test flights. Boley's 
plane has a wingspread of 24 ft. and its 
length is 15 ft. It weighs only 672 lb. 

It is reported that officials of the Cur- 
tiss Flying Service and the Douglas Air- 
craft Company have been holding dis- 
cussions about a possible affiliation be- 

Air express business handled by 
Maddux lines operating between Ala- 
meda and Los Angeles and the latter 
place and southwest points has increased 
100 per cent each month since the 
service was started during January, it 
has been declared by company officials. 

Ed Merritt, Chester F. Bishop, and 
Cy Caldwell, the three pilots on the 
Cieveland-Detroit run of Thompson 
Aeronautical Corporation, have taken 
examinations for lake captains at the 
U. S. steamboat inspectors office. 

Growdi of its domestic and export 
business has led the Champion Spark 
Plug Company to adopt extensive new 
building programs for two of its units, 
it is announced from Champion head 
offices in Toledo, Ohio. 

Kelly Field’s largest graduating class 
will complete its course today, June 22. 

Pacific Air Transport is said to have 
flown every mile of its scheduled 68,138 
in May on time. 

A branch of the Garland-Clevenger 
School of Aeronautics has been opened 
at Amarillo, Tex. 

Boeing is having printer telegraphs 
installed at Los Angeles, Bakersfield. 
Fresno, Oakland, Medford, Portland 
and Seattle. 

The Navy has contracted for 2,400 
helmets from the Canvass Leather Spe- 
cialty Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Tentative plans for a Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Spain flight have been an- 
nounced by Miss Agnes Mills of Jack- 
sonville. 

“Use Air Mail” is to appear in large 
letters on the tops of all government 

The Allentown Aviation Corporation- 
Allentown, Pa., is to operate the New 
Allentown Airport and will conduct a 
flying school and general commercial 

Col. Frank R. Allen, chief engineer 
and manager of Toney Field, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., attended the recent air mail con- 
ference to urge that Pine Bluff be 
designated as a stop on the proposed 
Louisville-Dallas route. 

A new oxygen producing plant, at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been added to the 
chain of the Linde Air Products Com- 


lllin— TRADE TIPS •uilllll 

It lias been reported that 

Opportunities for all kinds of avia- 
tion activity exists in China. Experts 
recently returned from that county con- 
sider it an unusually favorable field for 
development. 

Attention has been called, also, to sim- 
ilar opportunities in the Dutch East 
Indies, where considerable emphasis is 
being given airport and air line projects. 

Bids will be received up to June 24 
for grading, turfing, draining, subsoil- 
ing and clearing, work on the Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.- Municipal Airport. 

The Women's Flying Club, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., plans to buy a plane. 

Aero Corporation of Dakota, In<L, 
Beresford, S. D., will soon select its 
first airplane. 

The Port of Portland, Portland, Ore- 
will soon take bids on construction of a 
2-story 40x150 ft. administration build- 
ing and hangar at the airport, to cost 
about $100,000. 

The U. S. Forestry Department will 
establish an airplane landing field and 
hangar at Mt. Baker National Park, 
Bellingham, Wash. L. B. Pagter is for- 
est supervisor. 

A tract of land adjacent to the air- 
port of Vancouver, Wash- has been 
purchased, and hangars are to be con- 
structed immediately. Geo. Lamka has 
the matter in charge. 

The Commercial Air Transport Com- 
pany, of which J. C. Scott, 315 Cham- 
pion street, Bellingham, Wash., is presi- 
dent, plans establishing an airport and 
erection of hangar for commercial and 
private planes. 


. Blount a 


supenn- 


pany with E. 
tendent. 

The Bach firm has delivered to Capt. 
G. Allan Hancock, backer of the trans- 
pacific flight of the Southern Cross, 
a ten-place tri-motor 800-hp. air yacht 
for use on his Santa Maria lines. 

A refueling endurance effort financed 
by William Gibbs MacAdoo, Jr- is 
scheduled to start sometime in June 
from the Culver City, Calif- Airport. 
Buhl Airsedans will be used for both 
the endurance and the refueling plane, 
the latter being equipped with special 
apparatus for oiling engine parts arid 
changing spark plugs if necessary. The 
endurance plane will be piloted by Loren 
W. Mentcll and Pete Reinhart, while 
Paul Whittier and Slade Hulbert will 
pilot the refuel plane. 

Promotion of aviation in St. Paul and 
throughout the state is the purpose of an 
aviation club formed here recently by 
30 aviation leaders. Charles W. 
“Speed” Holman, operations manager of 
Northwest Airways, Inc- is president. 

The St. Paul branch of Universal 
Aviation schools was officially opened 
June 17. Neil Bradley is in charge of 
the school. 
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Miller to Offer 
Air-Cooled OX-5 

LOS ANGELES (calif.)— Leslie Mil- 
ler, president of Miller Airplane Prod- 
ucts, reports that his company did a 
gross business during May of more 
than $30,000, dealing in OX-S products 
alone. Production of overhead valve 
sets for OX-5 engines is at the rate of 
250 sets per month. Business done in 
valve seat sets is $10,000 per month, 
and factory servicing of OX-5 engines, 
$3,000 per month. 

Addition to factory equipment of 
grinding, reaming and boring machinery 
will make the Miller factory independent 
of all allied industries but the foundry 
before September. 

During the winter months the Miller 
factory will initiate production on all 
OX-5 engine parts of which the war 
surplus stock has been depicted, and 
early in 1929 an air cooled conversion 
of the OX-5 engine will be offered to 
the public. This equipment will include 
a complete redesign from the crankcase 
up and will contain a radical new type 
poppet valve according to Leslie Miller. 

Design of the air cooled conversion 
calls for a weight reduction of 100 lb., 
power increase of 20 per cent, and a ma- 
terial reduction of head resistance due 
to elimination of the' radiator. Engine 
cowling of advanced type will be part 
of the equipment. 


Flies Hawk 2,090 Mi. 

In One-Day Texas Flight 

SAN ANTONIO (tex.) — Distance 

covering ability of modern airplanes 
was again demonstrated recently when 
Lieut. Y. H. Taylor, Air Corps, flew his 
D-12 powered Curtiss Hawk 2,000 mi. 
around the State of Texas in one day, 
with the flying time of 16 hr. 10 min. 

Lieutenant Taylor took off from Kelly 
Field., here, at 3:50 a. m. and returned 
to his base at S :35 p. m. The flight is 
noteworthy for the fact that unlike most 
long-distance flights no preparations 
were made for it, beyond the routine 
inspection of the engine on the preced- 
ing afternoon, and the installation of the 
regular auxiliary tank. The plane used 
was a standard service type, and full 
equipment, including a machine gun, 

Lieutenant Taylor stopped only four 
times during the entire trip, landing at 
Fort Bliss, Fort Sill, Fort Crockett, 
and Brownsville for gas and oil. 


Plan Blue Streak Production 

WICHITA (ran.) — Officials of the 
Wichita Blue Streak Motor Company 
announced immediately after the test 
here last week of their first airplane 
engine that the factory would go into 
production immediately. Both three 
cylinder engines developing 70 hp. and 
five-cylinder engines of 125 hp. will be 
built, according to Joel W. Watson, 
vice-president of the company. 


Sulphur Dust Citrus Trees 

REDLANDS (calif.) — A demonstra- 
tion of sulphur dusting of citrus trees 
by airplane was made recently here, 
a large acreage being covered thor- 
oughly. The reports, according to 
observers as well as many growers, 
were gratifying. The cloud of sul- 
phur dust appeared as a large fog 
bank, one of the objects being to create 
an enveloping cloud as the sulphur must 
be divided into small particles and forced 
into the air at as high a rate of speed 
as possible. That this cloud covered 
every part of the groves and their in- 
dividual trees seemed apparent as it 
struck the ground and rolled up again 
from beneath, coating each branch and 
leaf. 


Capt. Stevens Plans 
Long Range Air Photos 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Following a 
proposal by Capt. Albert W. Stevens, 
Air Corps aerial photographer, Maj. 
Gen. James E. Fechet has approved 
that flier's experimentation to determine 
the greatest distance at which objects 
may be photographed from the air. 

As mountainous regions provide the 
best kind of targets for this work. 
Captain Stevens, piloted by Lieut. John 
D. Corkille, will fly westward from 
Wright Field, Dayton, their itinerary 
being Kalispell, Mont.; Camp Lewis, 
Wash.; Eugene, Ore.; San Francisco, 
Calif. ; Pocatello, Ida., and return to 
Dayton. The greatest distance at which 
good photographs have been made, with 
the exception of photographs of astro- 
nomical bodies, is 175 mi. This was 
accomplished by the Air Corps some 
five years ago. 

In view of the considerable progress 
which has been made by the Air Corps 
with lenses, cameras, filters and film, 
Captain Stevens is of the belief that 
photographs now can be secured over 
distances greater than 200 mi. The 
trip through the mountains of the 
West will involve about 6,000 mi. of 
flying and a month of time. 

Whatever information will be gained 
by these tests will be applicable to the 
improvement of high altitude photog- 
raphy. four-lens oblique photographs 
and all other military photography. 


Nine NB-3’s Sold at St. Louis 

MARSHALL (mo.)— Nicholas-Beazley 
company's president, Russell Nicholas, 
announces at the plant here that nine 
Barling NB-3 monoplanes, manufac- 
tured by his firm, were sold at the 
St. Louis aero show. May 25-June 1. 
Total sales were put at $32,400. 


Name 57 for Commissions 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) — Commissions 
as second lieutenants in the Air Corps, 
regular Army, as a result of examina- 
tions held March 18-23, 1929, have been 
tendered 57 candidates from the enlisted 
ranks and from civil life, it is announced 
by the War Department. 


Curtiss Interests 
Purchase Bucklen 

SOUTH BEND (ind.)— Purchase by 
the Curtiss aviation interests of the 
Herbert E. Bucklen Company, Elk- 
hart, Ind., manufacturer of wind-elec- 
tric generator sets to supply current 
for airway beacons, has been an- 
nounced here. 

Under the new ownership the Buck- 
len corporation will continue to manu- 
facture in its Elkhart plants wind- 
electric generator sets to supply power 
for airway beacons where electric lines 
are not available. 

The Bucklen wind-electric generator 
is designed for lighting of airways in 
remote places away from power lines. 
Airway beacon lights can be installed 
on the same towers used for the wind- 
electric generators. 

The Bucklen wind-electric generators 
are developments of Mr. Bucklen. The 
plant was built five years ago and since 
that time the company has experienced 
a steady growth. The company was 
capitalized at $350,000. 

Mr. Bucklen is to continue as an as- 
sociate of the company. Directors of 
the corporation are W. B. Wolf, Chi- 
cago attorney; J. Cheever Cowdin, 
director in several of the Curtiss com- 
panies; John Wentworth, banker; 
Ralph Ward, banker; J. N. Mahoney, 
of Brooklyn, who is now in active 
charge of the company ; James C. 
Willson, head of a securities company, 
and Laurence H. Armour, president of 
an aviation securities company. 


Gee Bee Has Novel Features 

SPRINGFIELD (mass.) —The Gee 
Bee biplane, a new Velie powered two- 
place sport biplane, developed by the 
Granville brothers of East Boston, will 
probably be manufactured here. The 
plane which has span of 27.5 ft. and an 
overall length of 20.5 ft., was flight 
tested recently by H. Roscoe Brinton of 
the local flying service. 

Novel features in the new plane in- 
clude a horizontal instead of vertical 
stick and an adjustable flap in the rear 
of the top wing which is said to in- 
crease flying speed and lower landing 
speed at will by changing the camber 
of the wing. It weighs 840 lb. and can 
carry a useful load of 460 lb. 


Hold Springfield Meet July 4 

SPRINGFIELD (mass.)— The Spring- 

at Springfield airport July 4, according 
to plans just announced by Frank T. 

charge. The program will include bal- 

Ted E^Whfte^The committee inTharge 
includes James Tail, chairman, Frank T. 
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New Firms Announced Bocin 8 lo °P en Oakland School p ru dden Company 

T r 1 I * OAKLAND (calif.)— The Boeing JJ ag Reorganization 

Air Express, Inc., Columbus, Uhio, School of Aeronautics will be opened ° 

Randall M. Mitchell, president; Allen I. September 15 at the Oakland Airport, SAN DIEGO (calif.) — Reorganiza- 
Pretzman, secretary and Richard More- according to an announcement by the tion of the Prudden Aircraft Corpora- 
liouse, treasurer; will operate general Boeing officials. No student can get a tion under the name of Solar Aircraft 
flying service and offer a complete diploma from this school without a Company has been completed, according 
course in flying. ground course. A special feature is a to the announcement of Edmund T. 

Miller-Sciiofield Company, Los master ground course with 700 hr. of Price, vice-president Design and con- 
Angeles, Calif.; capital $5,000,000; by instruction which covers a wide range struction is 
Harry A. Miller, Fred E. Keeler, Gil- of subjects, including airplane construe- company’s m 
bert Beesmeyer, G. E. Moreland and tion, engines, navigation, meteorology, cabin plane. 

George Schofield; to build aircraft radio and communication, aerial survey, Exhaustive experiments 1 
engines engineering mathematics, aerodynamics, conducted over a period of t 




,_ T Motors Inc 2323 airports, commercial law, business ad- and the factory has now been equipped 
ruth Kineshiehway Boulevard St. ministration, economics, and the busi- with special jigs and tools for quantity 
>uth Kingsmgnway ^couievaru, ou „„„ production on the new tvoe nlane which 


South Kingshighway . . 

Louis, Mo.; capital $10,000; by W. H. 
Owen, Jr., F. D. Parker and F. D. 
Windle ; to manufacture and deal in all 
kinds of aircraft. 

Suffolk Flyers, Inc., 162 North 
Ocean Ave., Patchogue, New York- 


is side of air transport. 

Bendix Purchases 
Stinson Brake Rights 


type plane which 

embody many advanced structural 
features. Design is under the super- • 
vision of W. L. Lewis, chief engineer, 
with production being supervised by F. 

. H. Rohr, factory superintendent. 

-o — , DETROIT (mich.) — The Bendix Officers and directors of the company 

capital $25,000; by William Aldrich, Aviation Corporation, subsidiary of arc as follows : B. B. Starke, president; 

Herbert F. Austin, John T. Tuthill, Jr. ; General Motors, lias purchased outright f p r j C e, vice-president; E. 

to deal in and operate aircraft. for a cash settlement, all patent rights DeWolf, vice-president, and B. H. 

Royal Gorge Airways, Inc., Canon to the Stinson method of combined Taylor, ’secretary ; while other directors 
Citv Colo.; by E. M. Eaglcton, Lee rudder and brake control, it was an- inc]u( | e Phillip F. Bartlett, John F. B. 

m’l ll l 17— Qmill. . , r — 1 l™ ■« hv Ffovarrt A. - ™.i. ra-nr-ir r-~l C 


Blackwell and 'Franklin Smith; to spe- nounced here recently by Edward A. Carruthers, Ellis DeWolf, Coburn S. 
cialize in flights over the famous Royal Stinson, president of the Stinson com- Marst0lli Bradley Tyrrell. Charles O. 
Gorge. pany. Richards, and Herbert S. Richards. 

Guggenheim Awarded 

pane's ^ accessories ’ and operate a Bend,X pa ' entS ,n "’ e A.S.M.E. Aviation Medal 

flying school. _ The system patent allows for use of NEW YORK (n. y.)— Daniel Gug gen - 


plane devices. other. Stinson conceived 

Air Service, Inc., Clayton, Mo., cap- using brakes on airplanes 
ital, $8,000; by Carl Setz, Jr.. Mrs. was said, employing them o 
A. M. Setz and Mrs. George M. Downs ; tion plane at that time. 

to deal generally in aircraft. 

Martha's Vineyard A»W,Ed- Conduct Block Tests 
gartown, Mass.; capital fi\e shares n? . . r 

par stock; by Thomas J. Wilson, F. On Chevolair Engines 
Agn« Wilson and John Miller, all of INDIANAp0LIS (lND .)_ B lock 


idea of on June 11 presented with the first 
1916, it Spirit of St. Louis Aeronautical Medal 
exhibi- by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. This award is to be made 
on occasion “for meritorious^ service in 
the advancement of aeronautics." 

The committee which established and 
awarded the medal is under the chair- 
manship of P. De C. Ball and if 


being conducted 


Boston, Mass. 

National Air College, Youngstown, “Qievoiair” airplane engine by the bergh, Admiral Cone, . 

Ohio; by the Bernard Air Lines, me., Art [ )Ur Chevrolet Aviation Motors Cor- Durand, and Dr. Elmer t\. 

J. J. Bernard, president and general p0 ration. This power plant which is a The award is a solid gold coin 2J in. in 
manager ; to offer ground school work (levelopment of Arthur Chevrolet, pres- diameter bearing the A.S.M.E. emblem 
by correspondence or at the hem ana E | ent Q f tEc com p an y, has 23 patented an d foe figure of Icarus. 

to conduct a flying school. features. 

Ohio Air Transport, Inc., Youngs- The Chevolair is a four cylinder, in g ec j{ 8 Determine First Plane 
town, Ohio; capital $100,000; Paul |j ne inverted, air-cooled engine weigh- . . .... . 

Wick, business manager; to operate a ; ng 325 lb. The engine develops 85 WASHING TON (d. c.) — a mu nas 
cross country flving service, a flying hp. at 1.500 r.p.m. One of the out- been introduced in the House t>\ Kepre- 
school and sight seeing service. standing features of tins engine is that sentative Carter of California for the 

Apache Motor Corporation, Van a large numberof its working [arts are purpose of asrartaimng which 


chief engineer and executive vi 


s.urr. »..u — r -'S>- carburetion. oil 

aent; w manufacture engines of 225 shafts and valves, 
and 330 hp. at Los Angeles Metropolitan that 
Airport. 


..pun. adjustments 

Ogden Aeronautical Corporation, V" 11 '"? 

Inglewood, Calif.; Lieut. Henry H. 

Ogden, vice-president; to manufacture 

small tri-engined planes. 

National Association for Ad- Approve Annual Gardner Race 


required. 

failures had developed 

J tests. A six cylinder 

in line and twelve cylinder engine are 
also under development. 


vho would consider evidence. A report 
would be submitted to Congress not 
later than November 1, 1930. 


Approve Two More Propellers 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) —Announce- 
ment is made here of the approval of 
models. These ar 


COLORED kaces, Inc. ; oio „ . /v... 01 ., ST. LOUIS (mo.) - The Department Hamilton H-403 diameter and pitch 

New York City; by Samuel F. Hoff- of Commerce has approved the second 61 ft. I by 4.75 ft., horsepower and r.p.m. 

man, Parker Ramsay, Geneva M. Mor- annual Gardner Trophy Race '« •» 64/1950- and Master 103. diameter 

gan. Sue Emma Pratt, and Nat W. Wil- held next year, according *» ,u 

son, to promote aviation. sponsors of the event. 


„ „ 65/1950; and Master 103, diameter 
the local 8.5 ft. by 5.33 ft., horsepower and r.p.m. 
90/1400. 
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Will"* PERSONNEL Ill 

James H. Walker has been named 
instructor with the Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice school at Oklahoma City. 

Ted Lewis, formerly with the Royal 
Flying Corps, has been named operation 
manager of the Braniff division of the 
Universal Air Lines in the Southwest. 
He will replace John Atkinson and 
William Bliss who have been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. 

George T. Rutledge, formerly assist- 
ant operations manager of the Robert- 
son Division, Universal Aviation Cor- 
poration, has been transferred to Garden 
City, Kan., where he will have charge 
of operations at this terminus on Uni- 
versal’s new transcontinental air-mail 

George R. Bury was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Bach Aircraft Corporation at 
a directors meeting held June 10. Other 
officers announced were : L. Morton 
Bach, vice-president and general man- 
ager; B. L. Graves, vice-president, and 
C. W. Faucett, secretary. In addi- 
tion to these officers the directors in- 
clude, George M. Holley, Gilbert H. 
Beesmeyer, Howell Baker, H. J. Hef- 
fron, John Wilson, Frank Miller, 
and C. W. White, sales manager. 

Clifford Gildersleeve, operations 
manager of the United States Air Lines, 
has been elected president of the Cleve- 
land Airport Operators' Association. 
He succeeds G. G. Jury of the Stout 
Air Lines who has been transferred to 
the Chicago office of the line. J. F. 
Martin, of Clifford Ball, Inc., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Joseph Waldron, of St. Louis, and 
George Buttles, Fargo, N. D., have 
joined the staff of the Universal Flying 
School at Lambert-St. Louis Field. 

C. C. Spicer has been elected presi- 
dent of Grand Central Air Terminal. 
Other officers are: J. L. Maddux and 
C. A. Spicer, vice-presidents; and 
Richard W. Millar, secretary-treas- 
urer; directors, Donald Douglas, 
W. D. Longyear, E. Clement Wilson, 
Maj. C. C. Moseley, Dr. T. C. Young, 
Jacques Vinmont, and F. V. Gordon. 

Hal R. Wells has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Los Angeles 
Metropolitain Airport. 

O. B. Dow, Jr., has been appointed 
instructor in the school division of the 
Weeks Aircraft Corporation, Milwaukee. 

Jeff Warren, formerly with the In- 
ternational Aircraft Company of Long 
Beach, Calif., and the Master Aircraft 
Company of Los Angeles, has joined 
the sales staff of the Nicholas-Beazley 
Airplane Co., Inc., of Marshall, Mo. 

Lieut. Col. H. Conger Pratt has 
relinquished command of Mitchel Field, 
L. I., and will sail to take command of 
Luke Field, Hawaii, on July 23. Maj. 
John N. Reynolds is in charge of 
Mitchel Field. 

Edward Butts, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Whittelsey 
Manufacturing Company. 


R. A. Broomfield and Harry N. 
Laine have been elected to the Board 
of Directors of the General Aviation 
Corporation, Ltd. 

Cap. Mark A. Smith has joined the 
staff of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 

H. W. Peterson has been made traffic 
representative of the Boeing System, at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Harlan "Bud" Gurney, has been 
promoted to active operation manager of 
the entire organization of The Aviation 
Corporation. 

T. B. Batson, sales manager for the 
Universal School at Memphis, Tenn. 

Ross F. Mahacheck, of Milwaukee, 
has been made instructor at the Robert- 
son Universal School. 

Donald Sanford Michelsen has 
been appointed executive assistant to 
the president of Fairchild Aviation Cor- 
poration. 

Ralph R. Rugh, for ten years staff 
photographer of the St. Louis Globe- 
Dcmocral. has been appointed chief 
photographer for Universal Aviation 
Corporation. 

George F. Mosher has been made 
assistant treasurer of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Harold F. Queen of Berkeley, Calif., 
and E. F. Beckley, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
have been appointed instructors in avi- 
ation at Akron University, Akron, Ohio. 

A. S. Anderson, of Miami, Fla., has 
been appointed airport engineer for the 
Pan American Airways. 

Robert L. Kincaid, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been appointed manager of 
the Syracuse Airport. 

Reginald L. Robbins and James 
Kelly have been appointed colonels by 
the Governor of Texas. 

Lieut. William R. Ostertag, serv- 
ice manager of the Moth Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Lowell, Mass., has left for a 
year’s active duty with the aviation sec- 
tion of the Marine Corps, Quantico, Va. 

Michael J. Kaplan has joined the 
engineering department of the Berliner- 
Joyce Aircraft Corporation. 

Russell Le Brock, veteran Post 
Office Department employee, has been 
appointed mail traffic manager by the 
Boeing System. 

Howell Eurich, of Hagerstown, Pa., 
has been appointed to the Kreider- 
Reisner sales staff. 

H. L. Gibson has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Replacements 
Department of the Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Wayne C. Williams is a Universal 
pilot. 


To Demonstrate Bach in East 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Major 
eastern airways are to be invaded 
shortly by a ten-place tri-engined Bach 
demonstrator transport plane, now near- 
ing completion, according to George R. 
Bury, Bach firm president. This will 
be an initial eastern sales move of the 
company. 
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Schools and Colleges 

Boeing Air Transport's first air 
school will be opened at Oakland, 
Calif., airport, it is announced. A 
complete ground course will be offered 
as well as flying instruction. September 
1 is the approximate date of opening. 

Universal Aviation Corporation’s 
downtown school at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been moved from Dunwoody In- 
stitute to new quarters at 1013 Fourth 
Avenue So. Approximately $30,000 
was spent for remodeling and new 
equipment. Night students will use the 
new quarters, while the day classes will 
lie continued at Wold - Chamberlin 
Field. 

Aero & Auto Engineering. Inc., 
.will offer courses in theory, and shop 
practice in a new school started at 
Tampa, Fla. Night as well as day 
classes will be held. 

Curtiss Flying Service is reported 
planning a branch at Jacksonville, Fla., 
with a flying school one of the features. 

University of Washington sched- 
ules the opening of aeronautical courses 
in its new Guggenheim Building in the 
Fall, according to word from Seattle. 
Work on the structure is to start at once. 
Ground work, which has been given at 
the Naval Air Station, will be trans- 
ferred to the new aeronautics building. 


Representatives Named 

Pyle-National — Johnson Airplane 
& Supply Company. Dayton, Ohio. 
James Cox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Southern Aeromotive Service, Inc., 
Fort Worth, Texas; for the Southwest. 

Lockheed — Richard Bollam; for 
Oregon. 

Eaglerock — Weeks Aircraft Cor- 
poration. Milwaukee. Wis.; for the state 
of Wisconsin. 

Curtiss Flying Service — Omaha 
Airways, Inc., Omaha, Neb. 

Universal Aviation Corporation — 
Tate Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 
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Aviation Radio 
Licenses Granted 


WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Thirty-two 
applications for airplane radio operating 
and experimental licenses or construc- 
tion permits were granted Wednesday, 
June 12, by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. Seventeen of the licenses and two 
airplane construction permits went to 
the Pan American Airways, while the 
others were granted various applicants. 

Pan American's seventeen licenses au- 
thorize the use of the 333, 300, 414, 
2302, 3076 and 4108 kc. frequencies, 
each with 100 watts of power. Five 
call letters were assigned in this group. 
They are KHAQ, KHAR, KHAM, 
KHAO and KHAP. The construction 
permits are for use of certain other 
frequencies, with higher power, at 
Miami and Brownsville, Tex. 


Two construction permits for plane 
installations using 6350 kc. and 250 
watts were issued to Standard Airlines, 
Inc., of El Paso and Phoenix. The 
other grants were as follows: Boeing 
Air Transport, experiment construction 
permit, 1608, 2302. 3076, 4108. 5510 and 
6155 kc., 1000 watts ; Boeing Air Trans- 
port, license. 3452 and 5570 kc., 500 
watts: National Air Transport, license, 
2326 and 2722 kc.. 100 watts: Ford 
Motor Company, W8XA, experimental 
renewal. 2302 and 4108 kc.; Santa 
Maria Airlines Inc.. Santa Maria, Calif- 
construction permit, 333, 1616, 2344 
and 4785 kc. : Slate Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Glendale, Calif., 333. 500 and 
393 kc.. 100 watts: Pilot Electric 

Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
N, Y.. W2XBQ, temporary license. 
1608, 2302, 3076. 4108. 5510‘and 6155 
kc., 250 watts ; General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y„ W2XCH, 
temporary license. 2302 and 3076 kc., 
300 watts: Round Hills Radio Corpora- 
tion, South Dartmouth. Mass., W1XVI, 
experimental. 333, 1608, 2302, 3076, 
4108, 5510, 6155 kc., 5 to 1,000 watts; 
William Deaderick Van Dyke, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., license. 61515 kc., 74 
watts: R. N. Cheminant, Los Angeles, 
license, 5510 and 6155 kc. 

The Commission designated for hear- 
ing the aircraft radio applications of 
Atlantic Seaboard Airways, Inc., seek- 
ing construction permits for stations at 
Newark, N. J.; Norfolk, Va.; Charles- 
ton, S. C. ; Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Fla. ; Pittsburgh. Pa. ; Columbus. Ohio : 
Indianapolis, Ind.; St Louis, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Mo. Seventeen similar 
applications by Robert B. Parrish were 
also set for hearing, as were those of 
Oscar B. Robey, of Anderson, Ind., and 
Paul E. Bostaph, of Fort Worth, Tex. 


W.A.E. Has Cleveland Office 

CLEVELAND (ohio) — Western Air 
Express has opened offices in 214 Hip- 
podrome Building, with C. S. White 
as eastern division manager. This is 
the first office they have established east 
of Chicago. 

Stricter Tests Planned 
For Transport Licenses 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A tighten- 
ing of transport pilot license require- 
ments, almost unanimously favored by 
the aeronautical industry in replies to 
questionnaires recently submitted, has 
been promulgated by the Aeronautics 
Branch to become effective at once for 
new licenses and with the expirations of 
all present licenses after September 1 
for renewals. 

Briefly, the newly issued licenses will 
fix the status of transport pilots by 
specifying whether they are authorized 
to fly ships of up to 3,500 lb., 3,500 to 
7.000 lb. or 7,000 lb. up. They will 
also designate whether the planes should 
be open or closed cockpit and single or 
multiple-motored types. 

About 3,500 present holders of trans- 
port pilot licenses will be re-licensed 
for the plane on which they were tested. 
For additional ratings, they must 
undergo new tests before the district 
inspectors of the Aeronautics Branch. 
Their logs must show at least 10 hrs. 
of flying on the type of plane on which 
they qualified during the preceding six 
months. 

Thus a running check on pilots will 
be maintained by the government, ac- 
cording to Edward Howard, chief of 
the regulations division. The new 
system of licensing was brought about 
as a result of the accident analyses 
recently undertaken by the Aeronautics 
Branch, which showed that pilots were 
responsible for about 50 per cent of all 
accidents and poor technique for about 

Regulations have already been drawn 
up to eliminate structural failures and 
undesirable flying characteristics of 
certain ships. Training school ratings 
have also been instituted. The next step 
has been to reach flying personnel by 
a stricter check on qualification. 


Halliburton and McAdoo Confer 

TULSA (okla.) — Erie P. Halliburton, 
president of the Southwest Air Fast 
Express, has been conferring with Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, former secretary of 
the treasurer, now heading Southern 
Sky-Lines, Inc., relative to air-rail 
hook-ups between the two organiza- 
tions. McAdoo’s company is now plan- 
ning an air-rail line from New York. 


Coasts Linked 
By Air-Rail Trip 

Universal Passengers 
Complete First Journey 
By Martin Codel 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Complet- 
ing the first scheduled transcontinental 
air-rail journey, 14 passengers arrived 
here Monday morning, June 17, on the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe rail- 
way. They had left New York on 
Friday, June 14, at 5 P. M„ taking a 
train to Cleveland, planes from here to 
Garden City, Kan., and another train to 
this city. It was the inauguration of 
the transcontinental service by The 
Aviation Corporation through its sub- 
sidiary, Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion. and the New York Central and 
Santa Fe railroads. 

Maintaining schedules with railroad 
precision on the several air-rail hookups 
that are now underway and projected 
should not prove difficult to operators, 
if the first regular transcontinental air- 
rail journey may be taken as a criterion. 
Sixty hours of travel on the New York 
Central railway, in planes of Universal 
Air Express, and on the Santa Fe 
brought us into Los Angeles on what is 
now a daily service that speeds up 
travel from coast to coast by more than 
a full day. 


About 20 passengers, newspaper re- 
porters and officials of Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation. The Aviation Cor- 
poration and the New York Central 
lines, embarked on tile "Southwestern 
Limited” at the Grand Central Terminal 
in New York at 5 P. M„ Friday. June 
14. At Cleveland the next morning, we 
boarded a fleet of three tri-engined 
Fokker monoplanes, a half an hour late. 
This delay was the result of the 
ceremonies attending our preparations 
for the inaugural take-off from the 
municipal airport. 

Nevertheless, we were only a few 
minutes late in arriving at Chicago. In 
leaving the Chicago Municipal Airport, 
though, we were 25 min. late, because 
of more ceremonies. In spite of the 
delay, the planes arrived at Kansas City 
five minutes ahead of schedule. But we 
were delayed again in taking off for 35 
, min. Despite the fact that we bucked 
head winds all the way. the first plane 
reached Garden City only three minutes 
behind schedule, while the second plane 
landed two minutes later. The third 
plane went only as far as Chicago, 
(Concluded on page 2203 ) 
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Routes in South 
Debated at Hearing 

Committee Considers 
Projects for Airways 
WASHINGTON (d. c.)— After more 
than a score of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from southern and south- 
western states had given assurances at 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Airways hearing, June 12, that air mail 
development will not lag through a lack 
of appropriations, delegations from the 
various cities and communities effected 
by the proposed southern extensions 
were called upon to testify. 

At the outset of the hearing. As- 
sistant Postmaster General Glover in 
charge of the air mail service, made 
the announcement that no decision as 
to the installation of the lines under 
consideration will be reached until a 
later date. The tentative routes laid 
out by the joint airways committee, 
include the following: 

Louisville to Fort Worth, via Nash- 
ville, Memphis. Little Rock, Texarkana, 
and Dallas; Atlanta to Fort Worth via 
Dallas ; Nashville to Birmingham ; 
St. Louis to Memphis ; and Little Rock 
to Shreveport. The proposal was con- 
sidered also to straighten the existing 
route between Atlanta and New Or- 
leans by stopping at Montgomery in- 
stead of Birmingham. Shortly before 
the adjournment of the hearing, it was 
announced that advocates of a direct 
air mail route from St Louis to 
Dallas will be given a hearing some- 
time after the middle of July. 

While many conflicting claims were 
put forth by the various witnesses who 
testified, it was agreed generally that 
the air mail service is bigger than any 
community and that efficient develop- 
ment should not be endangered by local 
jealousies. In almost every case, rep- 
resentatives of communities not at 
present on the air mail map, were will- 
ing to guarantee that suitable landing 
fields would be ready as soon as service 
is assured. 

As to the policy of the Post Office 
Department, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Glover, who presided over the 
meeting, stated that the aim of the 
service is to have the trunk air routes 
so extended that any citizen mailing 
a letter for an appreciable distance can 
affix an air mail stamp and be confi- 
dent that it will travel by plane during 
part of its route, no matter where the 
ultimate destination may be. It is only 
a matter of time, he said, until the air 
mail service will be extended in every 
direction. 

Among other reasons advanced by 
those advocating the air mail exten- 
sions, it was claimed that communities 
left off the air maps soon begin to 
lose business to rival centers. One in- 
stance was cited where the lack of air 
mail service prevented the location in 


Memphis of a large business organiza- 
tion. This organization later decided 
in favor of another city that had air 
mail connections. 

Representatives of one community 
promised that their large manufactur- 
ing plants would instruct their salesmen 
to send in all of their orders by air 
mail, if they were placed on the air 
mail map. Attention was called also to 
the necessity for providing quick mail 
communication between the branch 
Federal Reserve centers of the South- 
west and the eastern financial district. 

Opposition from New Orleans as 
well as Birmingham witnesses devel- 
oped over the proposal to “blockbaH’' 
the New York-New Orleans line by 
eliminating the Birmingham triangle. 
Postmaster Gordon of New Orleans 
pointed out that the present service 
through Birmingham only requires a 
small increase in the flying time. It is 
better to take a few minutes longer, he 
argued, when by so doing, a commu- 
nity with a metropolitan population of 
500,000 can be served. 

An undercurrent apprehension was 
manifested by the delegation of fifteen 
from cities along the New Orleans- 
Houston-El Paso route that the propo- 
nents of the Atlanta-Dallas extension 
would seek to take advantage of the 
situation by proposing a continuation 
of the route to Los Angeles. While not 
opposed to the Atlanta-Dallas link, the 
New Orleans representatives took the 
attitude that for a southern transcon- 
tinental route, the way through New 
Orleans and Houston is a better loca- 
tion. Mr. Glover dispelled all danger 
of a conflict over the transcontinental 
route, however, by announcing that the 
hearing would be limited to the con- 
necting routes under discussion. 


Plan Minnesota Tour 

ST. PAUL (minx.)— An air tour of 
leading cities of Minnesota will be spon- 
sored in the near future by the Contact 
Club of America, with headquarters 
here, W. S. Schley, Jr., secretary, has 
announced. The tour will be made to 
arouse interest in aviation. Minnesota 
cities at which stops will be made in- 
clude St. Paul, Minneapolis, Rochester, 
Winona, Red Wing, Mankato, Morgan, 
Willmar, Morris, Alexandria, Fergus 
Falls, Crookston, Stephen. Thief River 
Falls, Detroit Lakes, Brainerd, St. 
Cloud, Canby and Worthington. 


Plan Oklahoma City Radio Unit 

OKLAHOMA CITY (okla.)— The 
Aeronautics Branch has announced plans 
to build a $50,000 radio station with a 
network of emergency landing fields at 
the municipal airport here. The work 
will be begun here as soon as the field 
has been improved and work has been 
begun on the proposed $450,000 im- 
provement project. 
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Second Kansas 
Air Tour Completed 

WICHITA (kan.) — An all-day pro- 
gram of air races and stunts brought the 
second annual all -Kansas air tour to a 
close at Wichita. Approximately 12,000 
persons from Wichita and surrounding 
towns gathered at the new mile square 
municipal airport to witness the aerial 
program. A dinner dance, sponsored 
by the Wichita chapter of the Wo- 
men's National Aeronautic Association, 
brought the tour to an end. 

During the tour approximately 1,000 
mi. were covered and ten Kansas cities 
were visited. More than 50,000 Kan- 
sans were entertained at the various 
stops. Prizes totaling $10,000 were 
awarded winning pilots. 

Maj. Luke Christopher, secretary of 
the contest committee of the N.A.A., 
Washington, D. C., who. was flight 
commander, was high in his praise of 
the tour. 


W.A.E. in Air-Rail Plan 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Air-rail transpor- 
tation from St. Louis to Los Angeles 
in 18£ hr. now is available as the result 
of an agreement made between the Chi- 
cago & Alton Railroad and the West- 
ern Air Express, it is announced here. 
Westbound travellers will leave St. 
Louis at 1 1 :55 p.m., arriving at Kansas 
City at 7 :35 the next morning. They 
will be taken by automobile to the air- 
port where they will leave by plane at 
8:30 a.m., arriving at Los Angeles at 
6:30 p.m. the same day. The planes 
are 12-passenger tri-engined Fokkers. 
Stops en route will be made at Wichita, 
Kan., Amarillo, Tex., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., and Holbrook, Ariz. Two 
days will be cut from the present coast 
schedules. Air-rail fare from St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, including Pullman, is 
about $188. 


Stout Cuts Fares 

DETROIT (mich.) — A reduction in 
fare from $18 to $14 over the Detroit- 
Cleveland division of their airlines has 
been announced by Stout Air Services, 
Inc., operators of Detroit-Cleveland and 
Detroit-Chicago passenger lines. Simi- 
larly, the round trip fare between the 
two cities has been reduced from $35 to 
$25, it was said. The new fares, de- 
clared to be equivalent to less than $0.10 
a mile, became effective June 15. 


Air Concerns Open Offices 

MEMPHIS (tenn.) — Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation, which is erecting a 
hangar and shops at the municipal air- 
port here, has opened offices in the 
Columbian Mutual Tower, and a room 
for a night ground school in the West- 
court building. The Southwest Air 
Fast Express has opened its St. Louis, 
Mo., office at 1159 Syndicate Trust 
building. 
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Record Air Mail 
Reported for May 


WASHINGTON (d.c.)— May was a 
record-breaking month for air mail, ac- 
cording to Postmaster General Brown. 
A total of 587,451 lb. was carried during 
the month, a daily average of 18,950 lb.; 
as compared with 508,672 lb. for April 
and a daily average of 16,955 lb. This 
beats the "former record of 537,000 lb. 
which was made during the December 
Christmas rush. 

Doubling of the daily service in the 
Chicago-San Francisco route and the 
establishment of a new route between 
St. Louis and Omaha resulted in the in- 
crease of daily mileage in May from 
30,863 to 36,334. The actual mileage of 
air mail routes is now 13,805. Pound- 
age on the Chicago-San Francisco route 
increased from 126,314 in April to 1 50.- 
947 in May. During its first month of 
operation, the St. Louis-Omaha route 
carried 4.128 lb. of mail. The poundage 
report is as follows: 



13.805 523.414 “501.672 5: 
April daily avyraze-^ 1 6.955 lb. 


Northwest Adds Mail Run 

ST. PAUL (minn.) — Night air mail 
service between the Twin Cities and 
Chicago, giving three daily mail serv- 
ices over this route, will be established 
July 15, Col. L. H. Brittin, vice presi- 
dent and operations manager of North- 
west Airways, Inc., has announced. The 
definite time schedule has not been set, 
but planes probably will leave Minne- 
apolis and Chicago simultaneously about 
1 1 :30 p.m. Three taper -wing Waco 
planes, powered with Wright Whirl- 
wind J-6, 300 hp. engines will be used. 
One stop each way will be made at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Correction 

It has been brought to the attention 
of Aviation that the airport regulations 
ascribed to Bowman Field, Louisville, 
Ky., in the June 8 issue were devised 
for an air meet only and are not the 
permanent airport rules as the story 
stated. 
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Norton Field to Change Hands 

COLUMBUS (ohio) — Negotiations 
have been completed which will assure 
Norton Field's permanence as an in- 
dependent flying field. Included in the 
plan is organization of a new $100,000 
company to absorb the Columbus Flying 
Service. The new concern will continue 
the flying school now conducted at the 
field and will be agent for several planes, 
including Waco, Flamingo and Fair- 
child. The new corporation will pur- 
chase the lease on the 130-acre tract. 


Adams Pick-Up 
Device Tested on Ship 

NEW YORK (N. Y.)— An Adams an 
mail pick-up device, which has been 
exhibited at various aviation shows re- 
cently, was used under a practical test 
in the harbor here June 13 when a sack 
of mail was transferred from the 
“Leviathan” to Newark Airport. The 
device was mounted on the stern of the 
steamship and contact was established 
by Lieut. George P. Pond in a Fair- 
child. 

The device was invented by Dr. Lyle 
S. Adams. The United States Lines 
is said to control its use in the North 
Atlantic. The test was called successful 
by steamship officials and a second test 
will be made on the return of the ship 


(Continued from page 2201 ) 
where some of the passengers ended 
their journey. 

As this brief account is written, we 
have just arrived in Los Angeles after 
the final 36 hr. rail stage over the Santa 
Fe. All along it has been a comfortable, 
easy trip. There has been no undue 
haste and no particular discomfort to 
the passengers, although the air was 
bumpy along almost all of the 1,087 mi. 
air route. Among the 14 passengers, 
who made the journey, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Eckman. Mr. Eckman is 
a Los Angeles attorney and a member 
of the board of education here. Others 
were Dr. J. R. Stewart of Cleveland; 
Edward J. Breman, Cleveland; T. W. 
Balfc, New York; F. H. Baird, New 
York; R. W. Mansfield, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Mabel Willebrandt, representing The 
Aviation Corporation; Donald Ewing, 
advertising manager of Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation; C. W. Curry, public- 
ity department of the New York Cen- 
tral; Gilbert Swan, United Press and 
N.E.A. ; Albert L. Furtli, International 
News Service; Robert Armstrong, Los 
Angeles Times, and Martin Codel, rep- 
resenting Aviation and the American 
Newspaper Alliance, 
the pilots of the Universal Air Ex- 
press Fokker monoplanes on the in- 
augural flight were Clyde Holbrook, 
Elmer Kane and Jack Atkinson. The 
co-pilots were C. H. Thomas, Floyd 
Smith and “Dick” Happ. A Lockheed 
monoplane, carrying officials, preceded 
the Fokkers, acting as a dispatch plane. 


Many Airport 
Projects Progress 

More Developments 
Reported In Country 

Work has started on the new $150,000 
administration building at the East Bos- 
ton airport. It is hoped to open the 
new building some time in December. 
It will provide latest facilities required 
at an airport, including special rooms 
for federal customs inspectors and immi- 
gration officers, telephone and telegraph 
offices, a restaurant and dining room, 
lounge, bedrooms and shower baths. 

There will be a private office for the 
manager on the second floor, a room for 
the meteorologist, radio room, a room 
for the physical examination of pilots, 
one for the federal and state inspectors 
of aviation, a lecture room and on the 
first floor there will be a waiting room 
and ticket office. A one-story building 
at. the rear will house an ambulance, 
chemical engine, motor cycles, trucks, 
snow plow and heating plant. There 
will also be an observation balcony. 


Construction will start soon on the 
naval reserve air base hangar at Oakland 
airport. The Braden Steel Corporation 
of Tulsa, Okla., has received a contract 
for the erection of a large, all-steel 
hangar at the Sweetwater, Tex., Munic- 
ipal Airport. This hangar will be 
93x100 ft. with a lean-to for providing 
storage and shops. Three large run- 
w’ays are being conditioned. Steuben- 
ville, Ohio- plans to have its airport 
completed this summer. 

Middle States Construction Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has the contract for 
construction of the Curtiss hangar at 
the Columbus Municipal Airport. The 
building will cost about $100,000 and is 
to be completed by August 1. The same 
company is now building the T. A. T. 
hangar at the field. 

Work on the new $100,000 hangar of 
the Cleveland Institute of Aviation has 
started at the Cleveland airport and is 
expected to be ready by August 15. The 
hangar will be two stories and 120x145 
ft in area. 

Work was started on two 2.200 ft. 
temporary runways at the new Myron T. 
Herrick airport for Curtiss Flying 
Service of Ohio. Laying of cables for 
the new radio station at Lambert-St. 
Louis Field has been completed. 

Boise, Ida., has voted $78,000 bond 
issue for the improvement of the city 
airport. The contract has been let to 
Ryberg-McHugh & Cowley. The Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce is 
about to make a drive for funds to build 
an airport. Night flying equipment is 
to be installed at the Tracy, Calif., Air- 
port. 

Directors of the Camden, Ark., Cham- 
ber of Commerce have approved plans 
for the construction of an airport at 
Butler Farm, 3 mi. southwest of 
Camden. 
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More Records 
Reported in Europe 


BERLIN (GERMANY) — Chief Pilot 
Rolfc Starke, of the Heinkel Airplane 
Works, claims to have established a 



recently by the F.A.I. at Paris. Starke, 

ord"w5h a S plyload of' UtBJl lb"at 
the rate of 161.511 m.p.h. on May 7. 
He used Hienkel HD-38 seaplane, 
powered the BMW 600-hp. engine. The 
record formerly was held by Lieut. 
Stephen Callaway, U.S.N., at’ 147.263. 

The record for carrying the greatest 
load in a landplane to an altitude of 
2,000 m. (6,617.7 ft.) goes to Pilot 
Steindorf, who on April 17 climbed to 
that height with 14,220 lb. in a Rohr- 
bach Roma, powered by three BMW 
500-hp. engines. 


Special Survey Plane Built 

LONDON (ENGLAND) — Extensive 
aerial charting and surveying of British 
Dominions will be made considerably 
easier through the use of a special all- 
metal twin-engined biplane recently 
completed by the Gloster Aircraft Com- 
pany, Cheltenham, for the Aircraft 
Operating Company, Ltd. The pilot sits 
in the nose of the machine, the photog- 
rapher has a compartment to the rear, 
and back of him is a dark room for 
developing films. A Vickers Eagle auto- 
matic electric camera is used. 


Graf Flight to U. S. Postponed 

FRIEDRICKSHAFEN (Germany)— 

here the repair to the Graf Zeppelin’s 
engines will not be completed in time 
to allow a second trans-Atlantic flight 
before the scheduled start of the world 
flight. Therefore, the flight directly to 
the United States ^will be postponed 

and arrangements for which have been 


China Transport Lines Delayed 

SHANGHAI (china) — Establish- 
ment of the air transport system which 

Aviation Exploration Company, one of 
the Curtiss subsidiaries, is reported to 
have been delayed through friction in 
the Nanking government. Three trunk 
services connecting Nanking with 
Canton. Hankow, Shanghai and Peking, 


Completing 60-Place Dornier 

FRIEDRICHSHAFEN (Germany)— 
A 60-passenger Dornier flying boat 
powered with twelve 500 hp. engines 
and capable of a maximum speed of 
about 155 m.p.h., is expected to be ready 
for flight tests in July, according to a 
recent announcement here. The machine 
will have a span of 157 ft., length of 
147 ft. and useful load of about 22 tons. 



Foreign News Briefs 

Several of the S-55 flying boats of 
the touring Italian air fleet were 
wrecked at Constanza, Roumania, June 
12, during a violent storm. 

A strike of fifty fitters is reported to 
have delayed construction on the Brit- 

press despatches. 

Following damage to his tri-engined 
Fokkcr. at the Dum Dum aerodrome, 
Calcutta. India, Van Lear Black, Balti- 

posed flight to Tokvo and return. This 
is the third time Black’s^air tours have 

Twenty-one flying clubs have been 
organized or are in the process of or- 
ganization in New Zealand under the 
government subsidy plan used in other 
sections of the British Empire, accord- 



has been started on the 
Vancouver. B. C., plant 
craft of Canada. The 
iround $100,000. 


Kingston, 
Iton, Ont., 


Under the auspices of the Aero Club 
of Santiago, Chile, civilian flying 
courses have been organized. The 
course costs $224. 


About 15,000 persons are said to have 
attended the annual air meet held by the 
Ottawa Flying Club on June 3 at 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Repairs and unfavorable weather 
have prevented the Swedish fliers from 
resuming their flight to the United 
States from Reykjavik, Iceland, where 
they landed for fuel and repairs after 
the forced landing at Skaptaras on 
June 10. 

During June, July and August the 
K.L.M. will for the first time intro- 
duce Sunday flights. Various business- 
men have expressed the desire to cover 
long distances on Sunday, in order to 
lose as little time as possible. This 
need was especially felt on the London- 
Malmo line. 


At Rome, Italy, serious consideration 
is being given to a non-stop flight from 
Rome to New York, with General Italo 

as* chicf'piloVaccorfmg 0 ^reliable In- 
formation here. The machine, being 
completed by the Savoia company, is a 
sister ship of the S-64, which flew from 
Rome to Brazil in 1928. It is equipped 
with a Fiat A-22 engine of 550 hp. and 
has about 80 hr. range. 


THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 


Cincinnati Lathes 

A MONG recent developments of the Cincinnati Lathe 
. & Tool Company, 3207-3211 Disney St.. Oakley. 
Cincinnati, O., are a series of lathes in sizes from 16 
in. to 32 in. inclusive, of either the cone or geared head 
type for belt or motor drive. In the latest Cincinnati 
geared head lathe, the motor is mounted inside of the 
lathe under the headstock or on the rear of the cabinet 
leg. It is supplied in the 16 in., 18 in. and 20 in. sizes 
and in several lengths of bed from 6 ft. up. All of the 
drives, however, are self-contained units, permitting 
removal of the machine with the motor as a whole to any 
part of the shop. 

Twelve positive mechanical speed changes covering a 
carefully selected range for all practical purposes are 
secured easily by simply shifting one or more of three 
levers, conveniently grouped at the front of the lathe; 
any lever may be shifted without interfering with the 

All of the gears in the patented headstock are contained 
in the lower half of the housing made from forgings of 
special manganese chrome alloy steel, heat treated in oil 
and ground. Cutting the teeth with special cutters pre- 
vents gear marks appearing on the work. This entire 
mechanism operates continually in a bath of oil. 

The “quick change” gear box is a complete unit 
mounted on the front of the lathe. It provides an unlim- 
ited range of thrusts and speeds by simply shifting two 
levers. The entire range is covered by providing 32 
changes to cut 1 to 56, and speeds per inch in 0.001 from 
0.004 to 0.240. Metric threads also may be cut. 

While silent chain drive is recommended by the manu- 
facturer, these lathes may be supplied either geared or 



with belt drive. Because of the simplicity of design 
they may be operated on low power, a high percentage 
of the power from the motor being delivered to the 
work being machined. Only a small proportion of the 
power is consumed for driving mechanism. 

Regular equipment includes plain or compound rests, 
steady rests, small and large face plate, one pair of cen- 
ters with bush and the necessary wrenches. 


G. E. Oil Heating Unit 

I N ORDER to provide a means of warming engine oil 
to facilitate starting in cold weather operation, an 
electric heating unit has been developed by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The new electric heating unit consists of two 110 volt, 
375 watt heating units conveniently shaped to fit into con- 



ventional aircraft oil tanks by insertion through the 
filter caps. Three degrees of heat are provided. The units 
can be operated in series for low heat intensity ; they can 
be used as a single unit for intermediate intensity, and 
they can be operated in parallel for high intensity. The 
corresponding wattage values are 187, 375 and 750 
respectively, at 110 volts. 

The new unit is provided with a convenient type of 
snap switch to give the necessary control for the three 
heats. It is also equipped with a 35 ft. length of cord. 


Improved Aviation Lamps 

A NEW’ method for cleaning the interior of the glass 
of high-powered incandescent lamps has been devel- 
oped by the lamp development laboratory, Incandescent 
Lamp Department of the General Electric Company at 
Cleveland, O. This method has been applied to sev- 
eral high intensity lamps including the 1,500 watt, 32 
volt; 3,000 watt, 32 volt; 5,000 watt, 115 volt; and the 
10,000 watt, 110 volt lamps for aviation service. 

The deposit remover consists of a tablespoonful of 
coarse tungsten powder placed inside the lamp before 
it is sealed. When the lamp has become blackened from 
use, the operator needs only to remove it from its socket, 
invert it, turn it several times so as to bring the tung- 
sten powder into contact with the black deposit and 
the lamp is restored to its former efficiency. 
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Butler Refueling Trucks 

A NUMBER of completely equipped refueling trucks 
are now being completed by the Butler Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo., for use at the airports 
of Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. These units 
embody the facilities of the most complete motor car 
filling stations and are especially designed for rapid 

With the use of these units oil, gasoline and air can 
be supplied to planes through the use of power from the 
engine of the truck upon which the unit is mounted. 
Emergency hand pumps are installed for use in the event 





of failure of the engine. Only one man is required to 
drive the truck to the planes on the field and service them 
completely. 

Each unit consists of a G.M.C. Bttick powered Type 
4008 truck on which is mounted a 750 gal. gasoline tank 
and a two-compartment lubricating oil tank fitted with 
heated coils which take heat from the engine exhaust. 
The lubricating oil compartments are equipped with 
thermometers enabling the serving of oil at the same tem- 
perature as the oil already in the engine of the airplane. 
This feature avoids warming up after taking on a new 
supply of oil. 

Other equipment consists of a series of filters, liquid 
measuring meters, safety valves, floodlights for night 
servicing, portable trouble lights for night inspection of 
planes, coupler for towing airplanes, fire extinguishers, 
air pressure gages, air gasoline and oil dispensing hose. 

On top of the truck cabin control compartment on the 
side are built rubber covered platforms from which serv- 
icing even the large tri-engine planes can be managed. 


“Levelometer” 

T HE “Levelometer,” manufactured by the American 
Airplane Equipment Corporation, 413 Ray Building, 
Oakland, Calif., is an instrument designed to indicate 
instantly and accurately the angular position of an air- 
plane in rolling and pitching movements. This instru- 
ment operates at any angle or speed of roll or pitch 
while maneuvering. It is simple in construction and has 
no parts that are likely to get out of order or require 
adjustment. The overall diameter is 4$ in. and the 
weight complete is 2 lb. 

The Levelometer consists of two dialed indicators each 
having a circular unit set in a protecting aluminum case. 


One portion of the case is fastened to the instrument 
board for transverse use and the other opened by means 
of a hinge to an angle of 90 deg., for longitudinal use. 
The case is rigidly locked in either a closed or open 
position by means of a thumbscrew hinge pin. The 
levelometer can also be furnished in the form of two 
separate dials for individual attachment. 

The bubble in the circular tube maintains its position 
continuously at the top of the circle during every move- 
ment of the airplane and the variation in normal flight 
position can be instantly read from the dial. There is a 
clear unobstructed field of vision around the entire circle. 
The fluid employed will not freeze at a low temperature. 

The instrument is designed to withstand vibration 
according to the manufacturer. Use of a circular tube 
makes it possible to register any angle of inclination. 


Syracuse Irregular Belt Sauder 

D ESIGNED to eliminate hand sanding of intricate 
shapes, the Syracuse Irregular Belt Sander, Type 
C-6, should find many uses in aircraft factories. This 
tool is manufactured by the Porter-Cable Machine 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The irregular belt sander bears a resemblance to a 
band saw and is operated in a somewhat similar manner. 
The belt passes over a pad 
directly above the table 
against which the operator 
works. As the belt runs in 
a vertical direction, the work 
can be seen very easily. Pads 
can be furnished in any mate- 
rial, thickness and degree of 
pliability. Widths of belt 
varying from ^ in. to 3 in. 
may be used depending on 
the requirements of the par- 
ticular work. The design of 
the machine is such that any 
length of belt from 95 in. to 
‘ i. may be used. This 


allows 


i for 


irgcr 



work when necessary to 
swing it back of the belt and 
also gives greater flexibility 
and abrasive economy. For 
work requiring a very fine 
finish belts with extra flex- 
ible backing are employed. 

Power is transmitted from .... . .’. c Po - c 

the motor to the drive pulley tuia* company, 

by a belt which, together 

with the rubber covering and the pulleys over which 
the abrasive band travels, insures quiet operation. The 
Type B-6 Sander can be equipped in two speeds — 1,975 
ft. per minute for wood or 3,425 ft. per minute for 

This unit is portable and operates from a lamp socket 
or power line. The net weight is 265 lb. and the ship- 
ping weight 300 lb. The table is 13 in. by 19 in. in size 
and is 33$ in. above the floor. The overall dimensions 
of the machine are 65$ in. by 22 in. by 27 in. Equip- 
ment includes the 4 hp. ball bearing motor, six belts, 
flexible pad and switch. 

The company also manufactures a complete line of 
machine tools and sanding machines for various purposes. 


Announcing 


the change 
Corporate 


of our 



Name 


I N order to associate more closely the name 
of our company and our product, the cor- 
porate name of The Advance Aircraft Com- 
pany has been changed to the Waco Aircraft 
Company. 

This change in no way affects the ownership, 
personnel or operation of our organization. 
WACO remains WACO — the largest-selling 
strictly commercial airplane in America. 


THE W ACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 


’riced from S3.200 to SI 0.000 
. . fully equipped . . . 
lyaway. W ACO Field. 


WACO 


"ASK ANY PILOT” 
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LIGHTING OF THE 



This new revolving beacon was built by Crouse- 
Hinds Company to meet the specifications of the 
United States Department of Commerce and is 
the government standard for use on airways. 

This beacon can be furnished with a magnetic 
lamp changer and zenith lights which enable the 
aviator to locate the beacon after he has passed 
over the main beam. 


Everything in lighting equipment for airports and airways. 


Condulers - Floodlights 
Traffic Signals - Plugs and Receptacles 
Airport and Airway Lighting Equipment 
Groundulets - Switches 
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NATION’S AIRPORTS 



Type DCE24 airport floodlight is ideally 
suited to lighting the landing area of an airport. 
It can be used in a bank system with from 3 to 
8 floodlights grouped together and the beams 
overlapped, or in a distributed system with 
floodlights spaced 250 feet apart along the side 
of the airport. 


Everything in lighting equipment for airports and airways. 



AVIATION 
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<i4 LEVIATHAN of the AIR 

Everything about the 
Commodore, sister-ship of the 
famous Consolidated Navy Patrol 
Plane, PY-1, is on a, huge scale. Its 
overall length of 60 feet — its wing-spread 
of 100 feet — its super-horsepower — its great 
load-carrying capacity including pilot — assistant 
pilot — mechanic and steward — commodious passenger 
accommodations — cargo space of 200 cubic feet for mail 
and express — and fuel to fly 1000 miles at well over 110 
miles an hour . . . truly make it a modern Leviathan of the air. 



Equally great are the Commodore’s pay-load and profit possibilities 
for the transport operator in territory that by topography and 
flying conditions makes the use of flying boats desirable. The 
Commodore can land and operate in any kind of weather 
— minimizes overhead and upkeep — and in every 
way fulfills the need of economical air transpor- 
tation . . . wherever there is water. Write 
today for full particulars . . . and a compre- 
hensive survey showing the Commo- 
dore’s operating costs . . . and big 
profit-making possibilities in 
commercial air transport. 

CONSOLIDATED • AIRCRAFT • CORPORATION • BUFFALO • N • Y • 

Th<u COMMODORE 


AVIATION 



IS 

nationally known 



Nowhere more than in the aeronautical 
industry is dependability more important. 
Rigid government inspection, if not safety 
itself, makes it essential that all airplane 
parts meet AN specifications or conform 
to the standards that commercial ac- 
ceptance has set. 


i§isi 


You can depend upon parts and supplies 
furnished by Robertson to meet all re- 
quirements. You can depend upon 
Robertson to make prompt delivery from 








ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


DIVISION UNIVERSAL AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Copyists have 
failed to match 

its amazing 





ormance 


'W 




S INCE the famous Avian first took the 
air in 1911 and began a spectacular 
flying career, many designers have sought 
to copy this popular lighc plane. They 
have built many sisters, closely resem- 
bling the Avian. But they are step-sisters 
as soon as they leave the ground. In the 
air there is no resemblance to the original. 

For the Avian is simply the happy 
creation of designing genius. A long rec- 
ord as a club plane, as a tourster, has 
given the Avian unquestioned right to 
its present position of leadership among 
light planes. 

Perfectly balanced, stable, airworthy 
under all conditions. Safe, far beyond the 
factor demanded and accepted by the 
Federal authorities. Dependable, sturdy 


enough for any man— the Avian is the 
experienced flyer’s choice. 

In it the fledgling masters the air in 
fewer hours. Lolling in the comfortable 
security inbred in the ship's design, the 
sportsman (and he doesn't have to be 
rich) soars through the sky, easily, pleas- 
antly reeling off miles that arc shorter 
than minutes— miles that are inexpensive 
and expansive. 

Now this light plane is produced in 
this country under sole royalcy rights as 
the Whittclsey Avian. 

More Convincing Than Talk 
All we can say about the famous Whit- 
teisey Avian is nothing compared to what 
this ship will tell you when you fly her. 


THE OUTSTANDING SPORT AND 

THANK YOU /or mentioning AVIATION 
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Climb into the roomy cockpit. Give her 
the gun. You never had a ship get away 
and climb faster. Stunt it. Try to throw 
her into a spin— and watch chc Handley- 
Pagc wing slots actuate, grab the air and 
literally lift the nose of the ship. Spins 
arc out in a Whittclsey Avian. So are 
side-slips. Float into a landing. Notice 
the low stalling speed. Sec how simple 
it is to put the Whittelsey Avian down 
in somebody's backyard. Taxi along 
rough ground and watch the sturdy, wide- 
tracked undercarriage take the bumps ! 

If you're an instructor intent on build- 


ing an enviable reputation as a safe flyer, 
as an efficient teacherwhoismakingmoney 
—if you're a sportsman who wants to fly 
for the thrill of flying and would like to 
keep your ship in any old shed— give che 
Whittclsey Avian more than a glance. 
It's the ship for you. Its price complete, 
Flyaway or F.O.B. Bridgeport, is $4995. 

A word of interest on your part will 
bring you detailed information concern- 
ing this popular light plane, its history, 
its specifications, its performance. 

There’s Money To Be Made 

We are proceeding with national distri- 
bution. Rich territories are still open to 
reputable dealers and distributors. For 
complete information concerning repre- 
sentation, sales plan and detailed story of 
this famous light plane write the Sales 
Manager, Whittclsey Mfg. Company, 
Department F-y general office and plant, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


AVIA* 


PLANE OF THE WORLD 


TRAINING 


VIATION 
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NICKEL ALLOY STEEL 

used for 26 highly stressed parts of 

LeBlond Aircraft Engines 


T HE Le Blond aircraft engine, 
the first in its class to pass 
the grueling fifty -hour U. S. 
Navy test, is specially designed 
to provide fast assembly and 
dis-assembly, more power and 
low operation costs. Twenty-six 
highly stressed parts of the 
LeBlond engine are made of 
Nickel Alloy Steel. 

Extensive tests have shown 
that the average, maximum and 
minimum values of Nickel Alloy 
Steels vary less from heat to 
heat than other commercial 
steels. In the manufacture of ma- 
chinery, where it is impractical 
to test the individual properties 
of each piece of steel used, this 
feature is particularly important. 

Probably the most impressive 
evidence of the uniformly de- 
pendable mechanical properties 
of Nickel Steel parts is the fact 
that practically all manufactur- 


ers of airplane engines, both in 
America and Europe, have 
adopted Nickel Alloy Steels for 
highly stressed parts, the weight 
of which must be pared to a 
minimum. 

Information on the properties 
and applications of Nickel Alloy 
Steels will be gladly furnished 
by our staff of engineers. 


FOR ALLOY STEEL 


Nickel Alloy Steel 
Parts of LeBlond 
Aircraft Engine 

Magneto drive shaft" 

O^pumpT drive gear" 
Tappets 

Piston yin • Wrist pin 

Propeller hub bolt 
Starter nut 
Oil pump drive shaft 
Oil pump drive gears 
Valve spring washer 



INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. 


’ WALL STREET, 
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1. Oil economy — due to their extremely long life; 
resistance to oxidation and low volatility. 

2. Lowered maintenance — because of proper 
lubricating qualities and very low carbon and 
gum forming characteristics. 

3. Proper lubrication — a grade for each motor 
and condition of operation. 

4. High quality — exhibit minimum change of 
body under extremes of temperature. 

GULFPRIDE OILS are approved by lead- 
ing Aviation Engine builders. 

Manufactured for Aviation engine lubrica- 
tion in five grades or body designations : 
GULFPRIDE OIL 75 GULFPRIDE OIL 120 
GULFPRIDE OIL 100 GULFPRIDE OIL 150 
GULFPRIDE OIL 200 

GULF REFINING COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Are Standard Equipment on the Curtiss Robin 


T HE Curtiss Robin is one of those achievements that mark 
the arrival of new safety and economy in popular air 
transportation. It was designed and developed in an experimental 
plant known throughout this country. 

As might be expected in an airplane of this quality, Curtiss- 
Robertson has standardized on Pioneer equipment. They use 
the following: 

AIR SPEED INDICATOR — ALTIMETER - COMPASS 
OIL PRESSURE GAUGE - TACHOMETER - THERMOMETER 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

754 LEXIHGT0M AVE.BRQOKLYH NEW YORK 
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a New Call || 

for distributors of 
American Eagle Airplanes! 


Since the production of the new Kinner Powered 
Biplane, American Eagle lias established, itself more 
firmly than ever as the most popular plane in the 
commercial class. The following figures show why: 

Twelve and seven-tenths percent of all new pro- 
duction type biplanes now in use are American 
Eagles. 

But the future holds even greater prospects. This 
wonderful success is soon to be followed by the an- 
nouncement of a new four-place cabin monoplane — 
a plane which will be as outstanding an example of 
its type as the Kinner Powered Biplane. 


Today American Eagle invites a limited number 
of men to share the inevitable rewards of its enter- 
prise. Its nation-wide sales organization, powerful as 
it is, must be re-in forced. North, south, east and west 
— valuable territories are waiting to he claimed by 
well-qualified distributors. 

These men will receive the benefits of an exception- 
ally fair and generous sales franchise: A liberal scale 
of discounts — a salable product — and the co-opera- 
tion of a well-known, soundly established concern. 
We sincerely believe this to be one of the best oppor- 
tunities of its kind ever offered. Write to us today! 



American Eagle Aircraft Corp. KANSAS CITY KANSAS 


| WTL Airschool 

" trains PILOTS by DAY 
and by NIGHT 


Learn to FLY at the Natural AVIATION 
Center of America. Our school is equipped 
with new Travel Air, Command-Air and 
Curtiss Robin planes and the latest equipment, 
complete ground and flying courses are taught 
by instructors with years of experience. Night 
Flying and Cabin time is given our students 
at no additional cost. Your safety and future 
will be assured. Here you may qualify for COMM ERCIAL AVIATION, ACT AT ONCE. Get ir 
this high paid profession, SKILLED PILOTS are in DEMAND. 


WTL AIRSCHOOL, INC. * 

GRANITE CITY, ILL. S 

“W-I-L AIRPORT” 31 

ST. LOUIS nearest AIRPORT S 
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Everything on Aircraft 

packed into this one book! 



FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


liislliliisiSIs: 

ipinw' Print) 
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GENERAL 

ELECTRIC 

SUPERCHARGERS 

A Contribution to the 
Safety and Progress of Flight 




GENERAL ELECTRIC 

„ N - -■ ,j , - i -“ °- 


After the 
Field, What? 


It takes equipment as well as a field to 
make an airport. Engineers of The 
United States Air Compressor Company 
without obligation will furnish airport 
executives with practical s 
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UNCOMMON DESIGN 


All you want 
to know about 
aerodynamics — 


*| The first volume of a series of airplan 
design. The book presents a thorough, | 
authoritative treatment of aerodynamics ; 

B a synthesis and interpretation of the 
prior art and the existing state of knowl- 
edge in the fundamental principles of 
airplane design. 


Airplane Design 




STEARMAN 



it say, is the brains. The body . . . 
ook for yourself. Inspect the next 
. you see, and fly it, if its jealous 
ill relinquish the stick. 

PERFORMANCE DATA 


BiBzz&sr 

DIMENSIONS 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE SULLIVAN UNIVERSAL 



ENGINE 

STAND 


Shipping Weight 
175 

Pounds 


The Sullivan Universal Engine 
Stand is a necessity in schools and 



AIRCRAFT ENGINE SPECIALTY COMPANY 

1735 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia. Pa. 

A I,. JMJ. .... .. Man By 


DEALER 

TA L KS No. 3 ♦ * * 


°s^j^ssiSnn2s£ £s 



lsss sst 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 
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"The best 
motor oil in 
tlie world” 



peN |zoil 

HIGHEST QUALITY PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


Avoid tk 
hazard 

°J ■ broken Glas s 


AMERICAN 

LAMINATED 


Where weight counts most 

AMERICAN 

“ Feather Weight” 


AMERICAN WINDOW 
GLASS COMPANY 




Easy adjustment 


dix 2 -Shoe Servo Brake form this 
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5TRENGTH 



Swallow AirplaimeCd. 


DAWN of a NEW ERA 

COAST-TO-COAST 
AIR RAIL PASSENGER SERVICB 



B -R-T 


The Budd 
Wheel Company 

Makers of 

Wheels for airplanes 

PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 





BOURDON AIRCRAFT CORP. 


COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 

made by 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY 


FAIRCHILD cabin mono- 
planes and open biplanes form a complete line of quality 
aircraft for dealers’ sales. Fairchild aviation products also 
include pontoons, skis, landing lights and engines. Deal- 
rchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
roration, Farmingdale, L. I., U. S. A. 


9 i a »A,o„ D .vc "Bar 

fii; TBSF 


© 


AIRPLANES 
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PERFORMANCE 


The R. H. Baker Company has two 
large piping contracts in the vicinity of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., totaling in excess 
of $1,000,000. Fortwo months Robins 
have been used almost twice a week 
to transport executives to these jobs 
from Boston. 

Quotation from a letter from Mr. 
Robert H. Baker: "We feel that the 
'Robin' has the finest performance of 
any OX motored plane of which 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 


27 West 57th Street, New York City 





L Cheney -Cast Cylinders 
widen your market 




PARKER TUBE COUPLINGS 

Perfectly tight metal to metal 
joints of maximum strength and 
resistance to vibration, with mini- 
mum bulk and simplicity of design, 
are essential for modem aircraft. 
Every modern ship carries 

PARKER TUBE COUPLINGS 

— they are available in brass or 
aluminum alloy and in innumer- 
able shapes and sizes. 


The VAVY.LV AVVUANCL Co. 

- D CLEVELAND. OHIO, U. S. A. 



Insurance 


Protection 


BARBER A It A LOWIN', Inc. 


CHANIN BUILDING, 122 E 


AVIATION 




Standard Sizes For Department of 
Commerce Class “A”-“B”-“C” Airports 

Easily, quickly, and economically erected— Sectional 
units bolted together on the field assure easy dismantling 
and moving— Sturdy arch construction tvith substantial 
doors— Ample side space for office, shop or storage— 

or Prepared Roofings — Non-breakable celo-glass windows. 
Save a third. Write for bulletin. 

NO-TRUS HANGAR CORP. 

Home Office: Esperson Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
Eastern Office: 140 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


PERRY-AUSTEN 

® DOPES • 

Nitrate Pigmented 

Perry-Austen Clear Acetate Dope 

The Lasting Undercoat 

The Best Finish { Uppereoau-Ou? plg^enre'd^Dope. 
PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 


“For Safety in the Air, — Everywhere” 

IRVING° AIR CHUTE 


ZOO jlmS?” "* 

25.000 iST ' 
75sOOO ^sr 


It K II L I N 'K n - .1 O' VC E 

JRCRAFT fgf CORPORATION 


AVIATION 







c°nZ zi j 

THE PORTER-CABLE MACHINE COMPANY 

PORT - ABLE 


ONLY 


* CHVHEI6K 

OFFERS SUCH UNUSUAL 

PERFORMANCE 

WITH COMFORT AND ECONOMY 



Greatest speed range... finest appointments 
and construction.. .and now available for 
delivery... See the nearest dealer or write 
for complete information. 

Star Aircraft Co. 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 



“POSITIONS VACANT” 

Good jobs appear under this heading 
in the 

“S EARCHLIGHT Cj ECTION” 

EMPLOYERS! Use these columns for 
MEN! Consult these columni 



U. S. HAMMERED 
AIRCRAFT PISTON RINGS 
USED BY 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE 

COSSOimVTI'.H OB 

1 SSTItllAVliSTSj 

CURTISS AEROPLANE j 

PRATT «c WHITNEY 
WRIGHT AERO 

U. S. HAMMERED PISTON RING CO. 


THANK YOU tor menlionlnp AVIATION 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

An 

OLE FLOTTORP'S RECENTLY 

The New Tapered Wing 
Waco is Here 

^fe/AIRPLANESVJ?^ 

N. Y. Aircraft Distributors, Inc. 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

759 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

DEVELOPED^ PROPELLER 

FLOTTORP PROPELLER 1 COMPANY 

AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

OXt SrZSXJfJ. FMSBB: 

sets’ : Era: 

FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 




1 Liskclitv Plywood 

P itch & Bank 

RB INDICATOR 

RICKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

TRIUMPH 

r.i ;;.|7 | , J" i k . Mm jun 

JO^^S^COX^AND SON^ 



STEARMAN, D. H. MOTH 
AND MONOCOUPE 

DW “"- "W" 10ENINS 
omo » d^ircra/l Construction^ 

Paragprigs== 

Propellers 


it) Aviation Emblems 

«IJPP' JOHNSON CO. 

j fss^A-3' 

jPND > 

AKE ^sv f 

Phenix Clear Nitrate Dope 

PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


OX-5 SPECIALISTS 

utility material^ and miwlM. Cyhndar 

GATtPNETL. 

GARDNER V pROPELLER* WORKS 


" SM 

'I 

Iowa-Illinois Airways Inc. 

Northeaster Flying Togs 

Helmets, goggles, flying suits. 
Write lor complete catalog. 

Professional 

Services 

Aeronautical Engineering 
Aeroplane Design 
Stress Analysis — Plant Layout 
and Research 
^soperior'air 'SjpvSaa 

SHOWALTER.-ASSOCIATES 

tptamm^lreJIilccts 'Engineers 


THANK TOU lor mentioning AVIATION 
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aSHFI— —i 

Porter 

Univcr 

icld Flying School 

... nit. \ 

ial Aviation Schools j 
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WHERE TO FLY 




AERIAL y 

J*- CHARTER 
~ SERVICE 'V. 

1 A Fairchild Activity 1 

AMPHIBIANS— LAND PLANES 
FLYING BOATS 


New York and Suburban 

Capt. HARRY ROGERS, Opr radon, Manner, 



“'™» i 



THANK 


AVIATION 
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WHERE TO FLY 



ROBE RTSON FLYING SCHOOL 






I F YOU do not find what you want advertised here, write 
to Searchlight Dept., Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, 
New York. You will be put in prompt touch with reliable 
schools and concerns. 


It’s Direct — 

THE SHORT WAY between the man 
A with Aviation equipment to sell, and 
the buyer, is Aviation. 

When you have idle equipment to 
dispose of, advertise it in the Searchlight 
Section of Aviation. No trouble; no 
delay. Address 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

10th Ave. at 36th St. New York City 
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ME8»m 

^ MARK UP> 

ANOTHER TRANS 
ATLANTIC CROSSING 
TO THE CREDIT OF 
HISPANO-SUIZA 
MOTORS 

I can supply brand new motors of 
this tvpc in the 300 H.P. size, 


S!5I^I 

3^Si=S S™¥iisSr5HS 

gsg^gS ^ li^:; Trig 

3 C .?"rcl?Am2 R MON C o?^A^“ 

mmmm 

|*&Sfcjgpl 

xlEBSk J i i 

afjsss.r^™ 

KARL ORT, YORK, PA. 

MAKE ME AN OFFER 

5 -PLACE STINSON BIPLANE 

Jf^,3TB!ASK , £*.5r ,M ”“~ iSSiSSL" "" “”' '""""' 

sr„- - s ” Tsr.wss.s .“- "™ 

C. T. GRAVES, 350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Factory Site For Sal, 
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Aircraft Engine Specialty 
Airport Development & 

American Window Glaa 


Harbor A Baldwin. Inc 
BBT Corporation of America 




ft Whitney Aircraft O 
. Scintilla Magneto Co 


Sikorsky Aviation Corp . . 

Tllanlne. Inc 

C. 8- Electric Tool Co 


Curtiss Flying Service Inc. 

Curries Robertson Airplane Mflt Co. 

Battle Ottawa leather Co. ■ 

Bx-Cell-O TUol A Situ Co 

Fafnlr Bearing Co .... . 

Fairchild Aviation Corp A Subsidiaries 

Fleet Aircraft. Xne 

Fianh. K. C. (Siemens A Halake) 

Ooneral Electric Co. 

Orues Air Sprlntr Co. 

Gulf Refining Co 

Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co. . . . 

Heald Machine Co 
Heywaod starter Corp.. The 


Irving Air Chute Co. 

Klnner Airplane A h 

Miller. P Wendell A 
Mono Aircraft lnc- 


Notrus Hangar Corp 

Ferry- Austen Mfg. Co. . 
Pioneer Instrument Co. . . . 
Pitcairn Aviation. Inc. . . 
Porter Cable Machine Co. 


SEARCHLIGHT 

AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
Beck Distributing Co , 


1 Aldington Philadelphia Flying Service, li 
S Y. Aircraft Dlatrttuitors 

Phenis Aircraft Prod Co . . 

Rleker Inatrumtlon Co 
Strauss A Buegelelsen 

Young Radiator Co. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EMPLOYMENT 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Showalter Associates . 

USED AND SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
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AGAIN! I 

38,560 feet! j§ 


...new record for seaplanes 

Lieut. A. Soucek, U. S. N., has just 
soared aloft to a new seaplane 

altitude of 38,560 feel. 

Thus, again, does the dependable 
“Wasp” carry man to new heights 
above the shining elourls. 

The Navy Apaehe piloted hv Lieul. 
Soueek is the same “Wasp” pow- 
ered ship with which Lieul. C. C. 
Champion, Jr., U. S. N., set the 
former seaplane "high climb” 

figure at 37,995 feel. 

Selection of the “Wasp” by the 
world’s eminent pilots for such 
severe tests of power and depend- 
ability is a significant tribute 
to its outstanding performance 
characteristics. 

Between them, the “Wasp” and 
"Hornet" now hold more than 
twice the number of world’s 
records aerredited to the prod- 
ucts of any other American 
airplane engine manufacturer. 


PRATT $ WH ITN eV AIRCRAFT CO 

BA^ITfOJO - - ^ CONNECTICUT 
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TO THE GROWTH OF 

AIRPORTS 




I HE number of excellent flying fields in 
T f i Americaisincreasingsorapidlythat 

,i§*te-, even in listing them the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has difficulty. 
Something of the same sort is 
true of Wright engines. The aver- 
age man thinks automatically of 
Wright when he thinks about 
aviation. The public knows that it was in a Wright-powered 
plane that Lindbergh made his memorable visit to Paris 
and it is with Wright engines that most of the famous 
trans-oceanic flights have been made. 

Wright engines . . . and modern, conveniently located 
airports . . . have done as much as any other factors 
to build up confidence in flying. 

Statistics show that approximately thirty-five per cent 
of all the airplanes in America are powered by Wright. 
This, of course, is most impressive proof of Wright 
efficiency and safety. 

Ninety-four per cent of the parts for “Whirlwind” 
motors are interchangeable. And the twelve regional dis- 
tributors listed in this advertisement carry as complete a 
stock of Wright parts as can be found at our factory. 
Under these distributors a large and growing number of 
Approved Service Stations function. They network the 
whole country, and as new airports are established, new 
Wright Service Stations come into existence. 

The list of Wright distributors is printed here to make 
it easy for flyers, owning Wright-powered planes, to 
know where spare parts can be quickly obtained. 


AUTHORIZED REGIONAL PARTS DEALERS: 

air associates, INC., Curtiss Field, L. I., N. T.; H. c. barru, Mex- 
ico City, Mexico-, east coast aircraft sales corp., Boston Airport , 
Boston, Mass.-, ludington Philadelphia flying service, Phila- 
delphia Airport , Pa. j pacific aeromotive corp., Mines Field , Los 
Angeles, Cal.-, pitcairn aviation company, Atlanta, Georgia ; 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORP., Anglum, St. Louts, Mo.j SERVAIR INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.-, stout air service, inc., Dearborn, Mich.-, south- 
ern aeronautic service, inc., Fort Worth, Texas-, Thompson 
aeronautical corp., Cleveland , Ohio ; watkins manufacturing 
company, Wichita , Kansas. 




WRIGHT 

AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 




